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and escaping from home, I was 

going down to the square in front — 
of our house which was full of 

pine trees; I was playing | 
undisturbed with my friends. - 

When I was sixteen, I saw the first 
gangs of workers coming to cut down 
50 per cent of the trees of the 
square, in order to open up a space 
for streets and cars. When J was 26, 
I saw another gang paving streets 
all around the square, putting a 
monument in the middle-of it for a 
statesman and cutting down the last 
trees. When I was 36, -I could see 
the monument of the statesman only 
as a traffic agent in the middle 


of cars. When I was 46, I saw the 


monument taken away, a wide street 
cutting the square in the middle .- 
and everything else paved as a 
parking place. In the meantime 

the small, two-story and three- 
story nouses which were around the 
Square were replaced by multi- 


story buildings, and today the 


square has notning at all which 


< would allow me to call it my square; 


tnis square wnere I grew, which I 
considered a part of my nome. 
When I pass tnrough the same 
square I feel like a displaced 
person and tnis is what most of 
tne urban dwellers all over in 
the cities are. We are all 


displaced persons." 
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Here is why the Chicago Housing Authority 
specifies Flush Valves in all new projects - - 






















“Twenty years of experience with thousands 
of flush valves for closet bowls has proved that 
flush valves are satisfactory from the standpoints 
of dependability and over-all service life costs. 
As a result, all new projects are being equipped 


with flush valves.” Oe ? 


In these words, Mr. Alvin E. Rose, Executive Director, sums up more 
than twenty years of experience with Flush Valves in Chicago Housing 
Authority Projects. Yes, Mr. Rose has compared and now prefers 
Flush Valves. 

Do you have a basis for comparison? If not, be sure that SLOAN 
FLUSH VALVES are installed in your next 
Housing Project. We know you will find them 
most dependable and significantly lower in Re- 
pair, Maintenance and Replacement costs(RMR). 








SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 
4300 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 


Please send me more information on the subject 
of Sloan Flush Valves 


NAME 





LOOK TO SLOAN—OUTSTANDING LEADER IN 
FLUSH VALVES FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS 


SLOAN FLUSH VALVES 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY «4300 WEST LAKE STREET «- CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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TITLE 











HOUSING AUTHORITY. 





ADDRESS 
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New Way to 
Stop Faucet Leaks! 


%& 9-in-10 washers are fastened with T00 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus loosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


x New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can’t twist off. Screw slots can’t distort. 


x NEW, improved ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre). 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a vulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze. 


%& Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexauer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out- 
last ordinary repairs “6-to-1"! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly. A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you 
over $7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills. Fewer leaks also produce important 
Savings on MATERIALS, LABOR and 
COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! 


A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J”, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
Survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
parts needed and establish 
an efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 
service without obligation. 
Act now! 














Zone State 
SSS eee eee eee eee ee eeee 


8 J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. J-70 
¥ 2503-05 Third Ave., New York Si, N.Y. 
' Please send me a copy of your Catalog “‘J"’ 
£ 

a Name 

' Title 
8 Organization 

1 

a Bus. Address 

' 

a City 

' 
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COVER— 

Text on the cover was taken from a talk on “The Death of 
Our Cities” that was presented by Dr. C. A. Doxiadis—the man 
who, on behalf of NAHRO, will undertake a review of renewal 
in America that was made possible by a Ford Foundation grant 
(see page 257)—at NAHRO’s Fifth Working Conference on 
Urban Renewal, held in March at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
Illustrations, taken from a printed version of the talk, depict 
the 40-year demise of a city square. 
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COMMUNITY PLANNING ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Planning, Renewal and Economic Consultants 


1241 Parkway Avenue, P. O. Box 206, West Trenton, New Jersey 





ABBOTT & 
ADAMS, ine. 


Real Estate Appraisers 


and Consultants 


Urban Renewal Economic Studies 
Re-use Appraisals Market Analysis 


331 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Murray Hill 7-1255 














32 Green Street 


CANDEUB, FLEISSIG & ASSOCIATES 


Planning & Urban Renewal Consultants 


Newark 2, New Jersey 


BOSTON @ ALBANY @ SCRANTON @ SAN FRANCISCO 








MARKET ANALYSES 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
919 18th St., N.W. 


LOS ANGELES 
453 S. Spring 


REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 
APPRAISALS 


CHICAGO 
73 W. Monroe 


URBAN RENEWAL 


SAN FRANCISCO 
58 Sutter St. 


ST. PAUL 
275 E. Fourth St. 


Ten Members of the American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers 
to serve you 


JACK N. OPPENHEIM 
Urban Renewal 
@ Re-Use Appraisals 
@ Market Analyses 
@ Consultation 
12 East 4Ist Street 
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GEORGE S. PINGRY, M.A.I. 


Land Acquisition Contractor 
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JOHN BEGGS, P.E. 


and Associates 


Urban Renewal — Redevelopment Consultation 
General and Master Plans — Zoning — Codes 
Workable and Public Improvements Programs 
Site Planning — Property Development 
Engineering — Consultation — Plans — Specs. 


P. O. Box 136, Spring Lake, N. J. 
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Urban and Economic Consultant 
URBAN RENEWAL @ HOUSING 


Renewal Programs, 
Downtown Surveys, Economic Studies, 
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MORRIS BLDG. BALTIMORE |, MD. 
LExington 9-1002 


PLANNING AND RENEWAL 
ASSOCIATES 


Offering a complete range 
of professional services 
in community planning, 
traffic engineering and 

urban renewal. 

18 ELIOT STREET 
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UNIVERSITY 8-7300 
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BROWN ENGINEERS 


Architects, Engineers and Planners 
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AND COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Public Transit 
Subways 
Expressways 
Grade Separations 
Urban Renewal 


Traffic & Parking 
Railroad Facilities 
Industrial Plants 

Municipal Works 
Port Development 


150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
San Francisco ©@ Toronto © Boston 





VILICAN-LEMAN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
PLANNING CONSULTANTS 
Comprehensive City Planning © Re- 
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* Housing Condition Studies * Com- 
munity Facility & Housing Project 

Site Planning 
29621 Northwestern Highway 
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MID-AMERICA 
APPRAISAL CORP. 


* Mass Appraisal Experts 
* Valuations of Irremovables 
¢ Urban Renewal Consultants 
* City Planning—Re-Use Studies 
* Market and Economic Analyses 
134 N. La Salle St. © Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone CE 6-6595 
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AND ASSOCIATES 
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Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

David B. Ashton, President 
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800 Livernois Ave. * Ferndale, Mich. 
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CONSOER, TOWNSEND & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 
CITY PLANNING ASSOCIATES 
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planning, engineering and renewal services 
360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
708 S. Main St., Mishawaka, Indiana 
2006! Burgess Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
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URBAN RENEWAL @ HOUSING 


Real Estate Consultant & Appraisal 
Service 

Land Acquisition & Disposition 
Programming 

Consultations ® Appraisals 

Option Negotiations 
69 Lincoln Park, Newark, New Jersey 

Mitchell 2-6715 
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HUGO F. ALLARDT 

will retire late this year from his dual post 
as executive director of the Fresno City 
and County Housing Authorities. Mr. Al- 
lardt has been executive director for the 
city authority since 1941 and of the county 
authority since its formation in 1946. A 
long-time member of NAHRO, he was 
president of the Pacific Southwest Region- 
al Council in 1952—the same year that the 
Fresno authority, under his direction, was 
named outstanding in its size class by 
NAHRO. John G. Melville, regional direc- 
tor of the Public Housing Administration, 
praised Mr. Allardt, on the occasion of 
announcing his retirement, for his long 
service in Fresno and for his aid in stimu- 
lating legislation enabling housing author- 
ities throughout the country to pay cities 
for special services. 


ALBERT N. VOTAW, 

WILLIAM G. KRUSE— 

Mr. Votaw moved into a new slot this 
spring as special assistant to the director 
of development for the St. Louis land 
clearance and housing authorities. He left 
the post of executive director of the Up- 
town Chicago Commission, which he had 
held for almost five years. Stepping into 
the Uptown position is Mr. Kruse, who 
had been serving as head of the Young 
Christian Workers for the past year and 
had earlier been a sales promotion execu- 
tive for Kraft Foods. 


DR. DANIEL M. WILNER 


has transferred from The Johns Hopkins 
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¢ WATER and SANITARY FACILITIES 
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Miami, Florida © Mobile, Alabama 








SANDERS A. KAHN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Real Estate Consultants 
Appraisers 
Urban Renewal 
Reuse Appraisals 
Financing Appraisals 
Economic Studies 
Market Analysis 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
MUrray hill 7-3363 
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University to the school of public health 
at the University of California, where he 
and colleagues will continue work on a 
special study on housing and health that 
they have been conducting in Baltimore 
since March 1954. Findings of the study, 
which documents contrasts between a 
“test” group of slum dwellers who moved 
into public housing . . . and a “control” 
group who stayed in the slums, have been 
partially published in article form in The 
American Journal of Public Health, most 
recent report having appeared in the Jan- 
uary 1960 issue. A more extensive record 
of findings is due out this month, from 
which Dr. Wilner promises to draw up a 
special article for the NAHRO Journat. 


COMMITTEE ON AGING 

I'wo more names have been added to the 
list of public housers selected to serve on 
state committees in preparation for the 
1961 White House Conference on Aging 
(see June JOURNAL, page 210). The = 
pointees are Lee F. Johnson, executive di- 
rector of the Denver housing authority, 
and a long-time member of NAHRO, as 
chairman of the Colorado governor's com- 
mittee, and Richard G. Jones, assistant 
executive director of the Denver author- 
ity, and also a NAHROjite, as secretary 
to the committee. 


ALICE GORMAN 

has returned to the urban renewal fold 
as information officer for Chicago’s Com- 
munity Conservation Board. Mrs. Gor- 
man’s association with CCB Commissioner 
D. E. Mackelmann dates back to 1954 
when she worked with him as public re- 
lations officer in the office of the housing 
and redevelopment coordinator—which he 
headed at that time. In the interim, Mrs. 
Gorman has been publicity director for 
Mayor Daley's Citizen Committee for a 
Cleaner Chicago, where she directed the 
campaign that last year won first place 
for the city in the nationwide “cleanest 
town” contest and she has contributed to 
a number of special public relations proj- 
ects for Chicago. 

Mrs. Gorman is the author of one of the 
booklets in NAHRO'’s series of public re- 
lations guides: “Public Relations and Ur- 
ban Renewal,” published in 1956 and still 
selling steadily. 


CHARLES L. FARRIS, 

NAHRO president and executive director 
of the St. Louis land clearance and hous- 
ing authorities, addressed the Downtown 
Toledo Associates late last month, on the 
topic, “So You Have a Problem.” Mr. 
Farris cited Toledo for “taking a leading 
position in this country with respect to 
downtown development” but felt the 
downtown organization should also seek 
federal action in the form of a cabinet 
department of housing and urban affairs, 
a mortgage insurance program for com- 
mercial and industrial redevelopment and 
rehabilitation, and “comprehensive urban 
renewal legislation (using urban renewal 
in its broadest connotation) that goes be- 
yond the bits and pieces contained in the 
existing patched quilt legislation present- 
ly available to us.” 


WILLIAM L. SLAYTON 

in late June was awarded a Ford Founda- 
tion grant through the American Munici- 
pal Association to make an evaluation of 
urban renewal (see page 257). He has 
relinquished his vice-presidency of Webb 
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DeHOLL HONORED ON RETIREMENT 





a Vaart 
J. C. deHoll, described as “Birmingham’s father of housing,” 
retired late last month after 25 years of effort to improve housing 
conditions and fight slums in his city. He is pictured above, 
examining a carafe presented him by authority employees. With 
him are Max Deitenbeck, comptroller; commissioner J. Orlando 
Ogle; present authority director Hugh Denman; commissioner 
Irving Silverfield; and Frank Spain, a longtime civic leader on 
the good housing front. 


oi he te 2 me 


Mr. deHoll had been, first, chairman of a depression-years citizens 
committee to explore housing needs; then, in 1937, he became 
first chairman of the Birmingham housing authority, followed 
by nearly a score of years as its director. For the last few years 
he has been consultant to the authority. Said a colleague: “Mr. 
deHoll has lived and breathed housing for 25 years. He began 
a housing program at a time when people didn’t know what 
a housing program was—or should be. He helped formulate 
policies that were written into law, policies that have guided 
the national housing program as well as ours in Alabama.” 


Mr. deHoll has been a NAHRO member for more than 22 years. 





& Knapp, Inc. but will continue to handle 
the Southwest Washington redevelopment 
project for the firm on a consulting basis. 
He will also continue his partnership with 
I. M. Pei & Associates, architectural firm 
that does urban renewal planning on a 
consulting basis. 

Mr. Slayton, as assistant director of 
NAHRO 1950-1955, hel establish the 
Association’s program of activities in ur- 
ban renewal. In 1955, he joined the Webb 
& Knapp National Corporation—a subsid- 
iary of Webb & Knapp, Inc. He became 
vice-president for planning and develop- 
ment of the parent company in 1956. In 
undertaking a Ford Foundation study, he 
is returning to the analytical role in which 
he began his renewal career: during 1949- 
51 he was assistant director with Coleman 
Woodbury of the Urban Redevelopment 
Study out of which came two major source- 
books on urban renewal theory: The Fu- 
ture of Cities and Urban Redevelopment 
and Urban Redevelopment Problems and 
Practices, published in 1953 by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 








ROBERT F. FOELLER, 

director of urban planning for ACTION 
for the past three years, during which 
time he worked up film presentations for 
citizen education that many NAHROites 
have seen, has left ACTION and New 
York City for Dallas, Texas. There he has 
become partner in Springer & Foeller, 
urban planning and area development 
consultants. Mr. Foeller’s earlier exper- 
ience was as director of planning for 
Toledo and Lucas County, Ohio, 1951-57; 
in the Detroit city planning department, 
1949-51; with Harland Bartholomew & As- 
sociates throughout the country; and with 
the Federal Works Agency. 





GERRIT VANDER ENDE, 

chairman of the Tacoma Housing Author- 
ity, has been nominated to head the Na- 
tional League of Insured Savings Associa- 
tions in 1961. Mr. Vander Ende is president 
and chairman of the Pacific First Federal 
Savings and Loan in his city. 


A. C. EDGECOMBE, 

administrator of the Housing Authority of 
the County of Beaver, Pennsylvania and 
a commissioner of the Redevelopment Au- 
thority of the City of Beaver Falls within 
the county, was named “Man of the Year” 
by the Upper Beaver Valley Chapter of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce at a 
dinner given in his honor early this year. 
Mr. Edgecombe is secretary-treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Authorities. His NAHRO 
connection dates back more than 15 years. 















JAMES E. KEENER, JR. 

formerly accountant with the Charleston, 
South Carolina, housing authority, has 
joined the Housing Authority of the City 
of Miami, Florida, as executive assistant to 
Haley Sofge. 












RECENT DEATHS 

Francis X. Lane, who headed the Boston 
Housing Authority from 1938 to 1944 and 
from 1948 until his death, in Boston, in 
July. He had been a NAHRO member 
from the time he entered the housing field. 














Willard T. Francis, director of the Lo- 
rain, Ohio Metropolitan Housing Author- 
ity since the agency became active in 1941, 
in July. Mr. Francis had been a member 
of NAHRO for the past seven years. 
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prepared by Roger E. Schmidt 


OMNIBUS HOUSING BILL AWAITS RETURN OF CONGRESS @ 1961 APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL SIGNED @ DIRECT LOAN PROGRAM FOR ELDERLY ON THE WAY 
@® D.C. RENEWAL PROGRAM ENDANGERED IN HOUSE-PASSED BILL 

















1960 OMNIBUS BILL AWAITS RETURN OF CONGRESS. When those Los Angeles and Chicago rendezvous 
with destiny caused Capitol Hill to be abruptly abandoned to the tourists here 
early in July, hope for a 1960 housing act was not abandoned with it--although the 
prospects aren't exactly shimmering. 

Just before the convention recess, the House's omnibus version--H.R. 12603 
(see June Journal, page 216, for summary of provisions)--was kept from reaching the 
floor by a 6-6 vote in the Rules Committee. The recess gave housing and urban 
renewal backers here an opportunity to sketch strategy and tactics for rescuing 
H.R. 12603 when the House returns on August 15. 

Available techniques: getting the House leadership to use its persuasive 
skills on the Rules Committee (best bet); "Calendar Wednesday," suspension of the 
rules, discharge petition (all complicated, rarely used, disenchanting devices). 

Compounding the complexity is the fact that S. 3290, the Senate's housing act 
entry (passed 64-16 on June 16) differs in a number of important provisions (see 


June Journal, page 216) and a conference may be necessary. The Rules Committee 
could throw another block here. 


THREE OTHER BILLS ON WAITING LIST. Recess found S. 3292 (Department of Housing and 
Metropolitan Affairs) and S. 1342 (moderate-income housing) out of committee but not 
yet on the floor of the Senate. Prospects: dim. Also awaiting Senate action is 
Congressman Rains' "Emergency Home Ownership Act." (see May Journal, page 168). 


1961 APPROPRIATIONS BILL SIGNED. The Independent Offices Appropriations Bill for fiscal 
year 1961 has been signed by the President. The Housing and Home Finance Agency's 
take includes: 150 million dollars for urban renewal capital grant payments; 

4 million for urban planning grants; 6 million for public works planning advances; 
140 million for public housing annual contributions fund; 20 million for the new 
housing for the elderly direct loan program. 


HOUSING FOR ELDERLY GETS FUNDS, HHFA ENCOURAGEMENT. That 20 million dollar housing for the 
elderly item referred to above came as a conference compromise. The Administration 
hadn't requested anything for the program; the House inserted a 5 million dollar 
appropriation; the Senate sought 50 million dollars. 

HHFA did not ignore the many thousands of words spoken in committee, on the 
floor, and in conference by Congressional proponents cf the direct loan program 
authorized by the 1959 act .. . but unimplemented by the agency. On July 18, less 
than a week after the President's signature, Daniel G. Minto was named head of a new 
Division of Housing for the Elderly in HHFA and Administrator Norman P. Mason 
announced that program applications were welcome. 

Further, a conference study to determine the main areas in which more adequate 
and reliable information is needed on the housing needs and desires of the elderly 
is being undertaken for HHFA by the Brookings Institution here, Mr. Mason has also 
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Washington Report continued— 


announced. He expressed hope that "when the fields needing further study are clearly 
stated, private research organizations can be encouraged to undertake the work." 


RACE RELATIONS STAFF NAMED. Intergroup Relations Specialists have been named in all six 
of HHFA's continental regional offices and Mr. Mason has called on the regional 
administrators to see that "positive and resourceful use" is made of the new 
advisers. They are available to help solve problems of special groups affected by 
urban renewal activity and will provide liaison with minority interests and with 
Similar specialists in the Public Housing Administration and the Federal 

Housing Administration. 


PHA-NAHRO JOINT EFFORTS CONTINUE. In response to invitations from PHA Commissioner 

Bruce Savage, two NAHRO committees are working with the PHA staff. The Accounting 
and Auditing Committee met here July 18-19 to review several remaining accounting 
manual revision items, including definition of "Miscellaneous Authority Expense" 

and the chart and definition of accounts. On July 29, a newly appointed committee 
begins cooperating with PHA on the revision of the development section of the manual. 


D.C. RENEWAL PROGRAM HIT IN HOUSE BILL. No further urban renewal project area designation 
or planning could be done in the District of Columbia until after completion of the 
improvements on 50 per cent of the land in the huge Southwest renewal program, 
according to the terms of a bill passed by the House (348-35) just before the 
recess. 

Introduced by Congressman Louis C. Rabout (D), Michigan, the measure would 
also require that .. . more than 20 per cent of a proposed renewal area be an area 
of substandard housing conditions . . . responsibility for designating project 
boundaries be moved from the planning commission to the District commissioners 
* « « any lease or sale shall be made to the highest bidder at a public offering 
- « « if a proposed redevelopment plan fails to be adopted by the District 
commissioners, no other plan for that area can be adopted for a period of 
three years. 

During floor debate on the bill, several congressmen questioned whether it 
might set a precedent that could affect renewal programs in other cities. 
Proponents admitted that it could. 


PRIVATE INVESTMENT IN FHA MORTGAGES APPROVED. In a precedent-shattering move, FHA has 
cleared the way for the mortgages it insures to be owned by individuals. The general 
public may purchase one=- to four-family dwelling--Section 203(b)--mortgages from 
FHA-approved "Sponsoring Mortgagees," who will remain fully responsible 

to FHA for all mortgage obligations, proper servicing, etc. Purchasers, 

called "Investing Mortgagees," will receive an Assignment of Note and Mortgage as 
proof of ownership. Commissioner Julian Zimmerman predicted that "home ownership 
thus will be made possible for additional thousands of families." 


DEMONSTRATION GRANT PROGRAM MAKES NEWS. The Urban Renewal Administration's 
demonstration program branch has been abolished as a separate organization unit. 
Operating functions have been transferred to regional offices. Policy control will 
be under the direct supervision of Martin L. Millspaugh, assistant commissioner for 
program planning and development. Lester M. Haddad, former branch director, is 
leaving government service. 

Meanwhile, URA recently announced approval of the following demonstration 
(Section 314) grants--both of which smack of the special "sixties" flavor of life 
in these United States: 

- « « To develop new techniques for the prevention of urban blight in the 
vicinity of jet airports. The $45,000 project will be carried out by the Detroit 
Metropolitan Area Regional Planning Commission. 

- « « To test the feasibility of using electronic computers to "develop new 
ways of producing lower-middle-income housing for residents of urban renewal 
project areas." The $100,000 Temple University project will formulate and sort out 
all possible combinations of costs, standards, and financing programs. 


Gi HOME LOAN PROGRAMS CONTINUED. Both the veterans home loan guaranty and the direct 
loan programs of the Veterans Administration were given a two-year reprieve on 
July 14--11 days before they would have died, and the last possible day the 
President had for approving the extension. In his budget message to Congress early 
this year, Mr. Eisenhower had requested that these programs be terminated. 
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News Notes 


UNIVERSITIES CONTINUE INTEREST 
IN HOUSING, RENEWAL PROBLEMS 


The “catalog” carried in the May 





JoURNAL (page 169) of special train- 


ing opportunities that colleges and 
universities all over the country are 
opening up in the field of housing 
and urban renewal is being contin- 
ued this month with the following 
stories on events yet to come—or 
already held. 


The City College of New York is 
presenting a group of special courses 
that may give an assist to “housers” 
operating in the codes field or in 
any technical capacity related to 
building design, construction, or 
maintenance. Courses include plan 
reading, plumbing, air condition- 
ing. All courses are described as 
college level, although non-credit, 
and are aimed at immediate prac- 
tical application of the lessons 
learned, rather than credit toward 
a degree. Each class is scheduled 
for one evening per week over a 
14-week period, beginning in mid- 
September. 

Another series of courses are la- 
beled as “brush-up,” designed to 
cover the fundamentals of the New 
York state professional engineer’s 
license examination. 

For a brochure describing the 
courses, write: Professor G. Donald 
Brandt, The City College, School 
of Technology, Civil Engineering 
Department, Convent Avenue and 
139th Street, New York 31, New 
York. 


Southern [Illinois University is 
offering a “Seminar on Urban 
Public Health and Residential En- 
vironment” to tackle a range of 
problems that will include reloca- 
tion, city planning for urban resi- 
dential environment, trends in fed- 
eral housing programs, housing sur- 
vey methods, public control of land 
use, code-enforcement programs, re- 
habilitation and conservation, hous- 
ing for the elderly and chronically 
ill, and public housing of the fu- 
ture. This one week seminar, Aug- 
ust 8-12, at Carbondale, is to be a 
distillation of a two-week course on 
housing hygiene and urban renewal 
conducted at Yale University last 
year—and rated an “outstanding 
success” by participants. Registra- 
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WEISER PADLOCK PERMITS | 
ONE KEY CONVENIENCE 


Storage rooms and cabinets in housing 
units may now be locked by Maintenance 
Superintendents with this new padlock 
keyed to all Weiser locks throughout the 
project. The No. 955 Padlock meets rigid 
Government Specifications, and provides 
5 pin tumbler security. The cylinder is 
removable from the bottcm of the case 
permitting easy rekeying and quick 
cylinder changes. 





Durably constructed of the finest mater- 
ials, the case, and all internal parts, are 
solid brass. The shackle is chrome plated, 
case hardened steel. A 9” chain is also 
available where required. 


Additional information 
may be obtained from the factory. 
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T he City Church is pub- 
lished five times a year 
by the Department of 
the Urban Church of 
the National Council of 
Churches. It is the only 
Church publication in 
the United States devot- 
ed exclusively to the in- 
terpretation of the role 
of the Protestant church 
in a changing urban so- 
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Manuscripts from professional city planners who are con- 
cerned with questions of human values in this period of 
great urban change will be gratefully received. 


Inquiries concerning contributions and subscriptions ($3 per year) 
should be addressed to: 


The City Church, Department of the Urban Church, National Council of Churches, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, New York 











Clearly shows you how 
more rental housing can 
benefit your community 











. . » With methods for 
encouraging private 
investments in 
apartment buildings 


This discussion of 
the consumer de- 
mand for rental 
housing explains 
why private invest- 
ment in new apart- 
ments has declined 
and what can be 
done to encourage a 
renewed flow of investment funds. Every- 
one interested in problems of urban life 
will see why apartment construction is im- 
portant for the healthy growth of cities. 
Likewise, specialists in city planning and 
housing, and builders and investors will 
find it a useful compendium of important 
data on all phases of this complex problem. 


RENTAL HOUSING 


Opportunities for 
Private Investment 


By LOUIS WINNICK, Consulting Econo- 
mist, ACTION Research Program, Direc- 
tor of Research, New York City Planning 
Commission 


290 pages, 53% «x 8, illustrated, $8.50 
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The book examines 
the reasons why in- 
vestment in new 
rental housing has 


i ; ACTION Seri 
declined in the past pay ie A = oad 
generation, and the unity 
extent to which Development 


market forces will 
follow or reverse this trend in the future. 
Brought together here are many facts on 
rental housing never before available in a 
single book—vacancy rates, relative trends 
in construction costs and rents, character- 
istics of renter families, and hitherto in- 
accessible data on costs and profits of post- 
war apartment projects. 
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tion is open to urban renewal offi- 
cials, housing and planning person- 
nel, and other administrators. 

Guest speakers for the seminar 
will include Milwaukee Health 
Commissioner Dr. E. R. Krum- 
biegel, an authority on housing 
codes; Eric Mood, director of en- 
vironmental sanitation at New Ha- 
ven and associate professor of sani- 
tary engineering at Yale; and other 
educators and officials, including 
staff members of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and the 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. 

Among participants will be a 
dozen trainees slated to become 
housing survey directors back in 
their home towns; they are auto- 
matically registered in the seminar 
to round off a course in the housing 
appraisal techniques of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association. 

Courses and study materials are 
free to participants, who will re- 
ceive detailed information about 
moderate-cost, on-campus accommo- 
dations at the university. For appli- 
cations, write: Chief, Communi- 
cable Disease Center, 50 Seventh 
Avenue, N.E., Atlanta 23, Georgia, 
attention: Chief, Training Branch. 


The University of Wisconsin at 
Milwaukee is spreading the welcome 
mat for a national conference on 
“The Role of Universities in an 
Urban Setting.” October's last 
week end (29-30) has been set aside 
to assail such subjects as population 
growth, urbanization, renewal, ag- 
ing, leadership, and others that sug- 
gest the “key role” for big-city uni- 
versities in meeting varied urban 
needs. Stated aim of the confer- 
ence, which is part of the school’s 
75th anniversary celebration of 
state-supported higher education in 
Milwaukee, is: “To explore these 
problems and project the univer- 
sity-urban relationships implied 
therein.” 

Among featured speakers will be 
Wisconsin Governor Gaylord A. 
Nelson; Syracuse University Chan- 








cellor William Tolley; Milwaukee 
ex-Mayor Frank P. Zeidler, “long a 
scholar in university-city relations,” 
and, appropriately, Ford Founda- 
tion President Henry T. Heald— 
the Ford Foundation has recently 
made grants to the university and 
to Rutgers for just such work. 


Columbia University graduate stu- 
dents of urban planning spent sev- 
en months last winter and spring 
concocting a center-city plan for 
Washington, D. C. for the year 
2000 a.d. They did the job at the 
request of the city’s Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce ...and stirred up 
a bit of controversy when they un- 
veiled their proposals at a May 
seminar attended by some 300 
Washington leaders and _profes- 
sional planners. What the Jaycees 
wanted—as part of their nation- 
wide community development pro- 
gram—were “creative and imagin- 
ative concepts...not intended to 
be a finished plan, but, rather to 
serve as a source of fresh ideas, to 
assist the professional planners who 
will create the final plan in detail 
for the area.” What the students 
produced: a set of ideas adjudged 
“financially unrealistic’ by some 
planning critics, while panned by 
others for “too much realism” in- 
stead of the hoped-for utopian 
ideas. Specifics of the “Washington 
2000” plan included: slicing down- 
town into “superblocks,” edged by 
trafic and having underground 
parking and service areas; hooking 
suburban transit systems right into 
loop subways; establishing an inner 
loop freeway with parking garages 
near transit stops; and flanking pe- 
destrian malls with government 
buildings, museums, art and science 
centers, and a university. One class 
member, also traffic engineer for 
the New York City subway system, 
is credited with most of the study’s 
transit planning. 


Virginia Union University in May 
joined forces with the Richmond 
Urban League and an assortment 
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of community organizations to pre- 
sent a “Richmond Area Leadership 
Institute.” Aimed at “awakening 
leadership for community action,” 
the May 6-7 institute employed 
both symposium and discussion 
techniques to work through four big 
problems: housing, economic ad- 
vancement, citizenship responsibil- 
ity, and family living and educa- 
tion. NAHRO Executive Director 
John D. Lange presented the major 
housing statement at a general ses- 
sion, with Frederic A. Fay, direc- 
tor, Richmond Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority, and Wilbert T. 
Sawyer, supervisor of management 
for the Richmond authority, serv- 
ing as discussion leaders for the 
housing group session. Other par- 
ticipants included businessmen, ed- 
ucators, and civic leaders. 


FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE GROUP 
SHAPES UP IN LAND OF LINCOLN 

“Freedom of residence for all cit- 
izens of Illinois” is the goal of a 
newly-formed — and still-forming — 
organization that defines its objec- 
tives more explicitly to include “se- 
curing of the rights of all persons 
to rent or purchase places of resi- 
dence, according to their tastes, 
needs and economic abilities and 
without discrimination for reasons 
of race, religion or national origin.” 

The five-point, how-to-do-it plan 
adopted by the group boils down 
to: (1) helping citizens establish 
equal housing opportunity at the 
home-town level; (2) conducting a 
broad educational program stress- 
ing the moral, economic, and social 
costs of housing discrimination; (3) 
supporting public officials who 
speak up for freedom of residence; 
(4) cooperating with agencies con- 
cerning themselves with the prob- 
lem; and (5) initiating and sup- 
porting freedom of residence leg- 
islation. 

United Citizens Committee for 
Freedom of Residence in Illinois, 
as the organization is named—or 
FOR, for short—will be an “organ- 
ization of individuals” composed of 
a state-wide board of directors, and 
regional and local chapters charged 
with the job of implementing pol- 
icy. The advisory committee is 
heavily weighted with the names of 
religious and business leaders and 
includes a liberal sprinkling of 
elected officials— primarily state 
senators and representatives. 

June 4 was the date of an or- 
ganizing conference for the group, 
where speakers elaborated on such 
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ALABAMA ASSOCIATION MEETS IN HUNTSVILLE 
The annual meeting of the Alabama Association of Housing Au- 
thorities was held February 2-March 1 in Huntsville. Pictured 
above at a luncheon session that took place during the meeting 
are: W. O. Mason, chairman of the Huntsville housing authority; 
R. B. Searcy, mayor of the host city; Walter E. Keyes, regional ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency and con- 
ference keynoter; Nathan F. S. Porter, president of the Alabama 
association and executive director of the Huntsville authority; 
S. T. Windham, vice-president of the association and executive 
director of the Luverne housing authority. 





topics as “Creating the Free Hous- 
ing Market,” “The Businessman’s 
Responsibility,” “The Negro and 
Housing Integration,” “Prospects 
for Fair Housing Legislation in IIli- 
nois “Deerfield—What Happened?” 
and “Hyde Park-Kenwood—Experi- 
ment in Living Together.” 


, HAGUE OFFERS AUTUMN COURSE 


IN COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 

For professional planners wary of 
overspecialization, here’s a chance 
to see the “big picture” through an 
international comprehensive plan- 
ning course offered by the Institute - 
of Social Studies at The Hague. 


Says a brochure announcing the 
course: “...restricted planning ef- 
forts ...are bound to produce insuf- 
ficient results, if not adverse conse- 
quences... there is a growing need 
for planners who combine a pene- 
trating insight into their own plan- 
ning specialism with an adequate 
grasp of the wider complex...” De- 
scribed as a first of its kind, the 
course (it will be conducted in Eng- 
lish) will accept only 20 partici- 
pants—all old “pros” in planning— 
who will be selected to maintain a 
balance in types of planning exper- 
ience as well as ethnic background. 
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USED REFRIGERATORS — GAS & ELECTRIC RANGES 


REMOVALS EFFICIENTLY HANDLED THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 


CITY-WIDE REFRIGERATION Co. 
470-74 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn 38, N. Y.—NEvins 8-1590 











Aiming to deal with conditions of 
both underdeveloped and advanced 
countries, all sessions will be fo- 
cused on one or two projects, prob- 
ably in Puerto Rico and the Neth- 
erlands. Participants may live at 
“Het Oude Hof,” the institute’s 
hall of residence for the September- 


if} through-January course. Tuition is 
Sere a | ‘ 


= listed at “400 Dutch guilders”; in- 


THE RECREATION Lite 


formation on applications, fees, 
and living accommodations can be 
obtained from: The rector of the 
Institute of Social Studies, 27 Mo- 
lenstraat, The Hague (The Neth- 
erlands). 


WHEREVER 
CHILDREN PLAY 


Safely! 


Recreation equipment with 
engineered safety to meet 
the most rigid requirements. 


OKLAHOMA TOWN TO MOVE LOCK, 
STOCK AND BARREL TO NEW SITE 

Complete disappearance, via 
flooding: that’s what’s in store for 
the little town of Mannford, Okla- 
homa. A proposed dam-construc- 
tion project will do the trick when 
it gets going on the Cimarron Riv- 
er. But the impending flood hasn’t 
dampened the spirits of Mannford’s 
700 citizens: they’re behaving like 
they might be better off... by a 
dam-site. 

The story is this. Construction of 
Keystone dam on the Cimarron will 
put the entire town of Mannford 
under water by mid-1963. Such a 
prospect could have caused Mann- 
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POWER DRIVEN SEWER & DRAIN 
CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Used and approved by numerous housing authori- 
ties the country over. Also manufacturers of 
the hand operated HandE Drain Cleaner. 

Write today for complete information. 
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We pick up in all parts of the country and handle the removal details 


BEACH REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


196-11 Northern Bivd. 
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fordians to panic but they 
didn’t. Instead, they have come to 
look upon the project and all it 
means as a unique opportunity—a 
chance to rebuild their community 
from scratch on a new site. 


And signs are that Mannford will 
make the most of the opportunity: 
last September, the community got 
approval of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency for its “workable 
program”; plan is to apply for 
whatever federal assistance is found 
to be necessary in rebuilding the 
town, including Section 701 plan- 
ning assistance and Federal Hous- 
ing Administration Section 221 re- 
location housing mortgage insur- 
ance. A set of codes and ordinances 
regulating construction and occu- 
pancy of housing is already being 
put in shape for the new town 
and the town board of trustees, to- 
gether with a new nonprofit organ- 
ization—the New Mannford Cor- 
poration—have commissioned the 
University of Oklahoma’s Institute 
of Community Development to pre- 
pare a master plan for the new 
town. 


That abandonment of the pres- 
ent town site and building of a 
brand new community has the sup- 
port of Mannfordians is evident in: 
(1) results of an election called to 
authorize annexation of the new 
town site—83 out of 92 eligible 
voters turned out to cast a 100 per 
cent ballot in favor of annexation; 
(2) the spirit with which the com- 
munity launched its “workable pro- 
gram” activities. Said the town’s ap- 
plication for program approval: 
“The opportunity to plan, lay out, 
and chart the future course for a 
community is a once-in-a-lifetime 
privilege and perfection will be 
sought in every step to do the best 
job that is humanly possible. . .” 

The present town of Mannford 
has been in existence since 1905, 
when it was platted out of Creek 
Indian allotment land. Size of the 
town has fluctuated through the 
years with the ups and downs of the 
oil-producing business and, even at 
present, there are some oil wells in 
operation within the corporate 
limits. Most of the homes of the 
community are large two-story, own- 
er-occupied dwellings that were 
constructed between 1910 and 1925. 
Property owners are to be compen- 
sated for their holdings when it 
comes time to move and some even 
plan to transplant their homes to 
the new town site. 
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FORD GRANT TO NAHRO ENABLES 





DOXIADIS REVIEW USA RENEWAL 


A $25,000 Ford Foundation grant 
was awarded NAHRO during July 
to support a long, critical look at 
what constitutes this country’s phi- 
losophy of urban living and at what 
is needed to strengthen the nation- 
al urban renewal program. 


NAHRO President Charles L. 
Farris sees the grant as NAHRO’s 
first step in getting into the “deep- 
probing” study that the Associa- 
tion’s membership demanded last 
fall of what’s right and what’s 
wrong about the way American 
cities are going about the renewal 
job (see December 1959 JouRNAL, 
page 388). 

Dr. Constantinos A. Doxiadis, in- 
ternationally known architect-en- 
gineer-planner of Athens, Greece is 
to undertake the study for the As- 
sociation. President Farris points 
out that in arranging for Dr. Doxi- 
adis to head up the study, another 
charge from the membership is be- 
ing followed: that the recommend- 
ed study be “under such auspices 
that the outstanding minds of our 
age can be encouraged to draw 
from past experience the wisdom 
that will lead us to the solution of 
our urban problems in the years 
ahead.” 


Dr. Doxiadis—pictured right as 
he addressed a workshop of the 
NAHRO Redevelopment Section 
last March — has a_ world-wide 
knowledge of cities. He is trying to 
mold that knowledge into a new 
“science of human settlements” 
known as ekistics. The principles of 
ekistics are built on a comprehen- 
sive approach to the problems of 
cities, involving economic, socio- 
logical, geographic, and techno- 
logical influences on urban condi- 
tions. These principles are being 
put to the test by Dr. Doxiadis’ firm 
of consulting engineers in the seven 
branch offices he maintains through- 
out the world—including the Unit- 
ed States. (The firm’s plan for the 
redevelopment of Philadelphia's 
2500-acre Eastwick redevelopment 
project was accepted by that city 
last month; its Cincinnati plans 
were adopted in February; a pro- 
posal for Louisville is now in devel- 
opment stage.) 


NAHRO’s Program Study Com- 
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mittee, headed by John R. Searles 
Jr., director of the Washington, 
D. C. redevelopment agency, is to 
work closely with Dr. Doxiadis in 
setting up the study. NAHRO'’s li- 
brary, reference files, and communi- 
cations network will all be put to 
work to secure information for Dr. 
Doxiadis. It is the Association's 
plan to catalog the problem areas 
in urban renewal as it sees them 
today and then work out an itiner- 
ary of representative cities where 
Dr. Doxiadis and his associates can 
go to do on-the-spot evaluation. 
Aim is to come up with a set of 
principles and criteria for measur- 
ing performance that can serve 
American cities as long-term guides. 

America’s urban problems will 
be outlined for Dr. Doxiadis in the 
pattern of his ekistical principles. 
Social, economic, Oe po- 
litical, technological ifficulties 
presently facing cities throughout 
the country will be made specific. It 
will be Dr. Doxiadis’ job to try and 
see an interrelationship between 
these problems and to develop a 
comprehensive approach to their 
solution. 

NAHRO President Farris looks 
to the Doxiadis study as just a be- 
ginning. The other questions posed 
by NAHRO members in the 1959 
program resolution must also be 
probed, he says, and the Associa- 
tion will attempt to find a means 
of doing so. The four major study 
areas defined by the NAHRO mem- 
bership resolution were: (a) how 
cities function and what they con- 
tribute to the satisfaction of living 
for the individual; (b) how to de- 
velop a consistent relationship be- 
tween all the elements that go into 
the building of cities, both publicly 
and privately supported; (c) how to 
devise a method for timing the vari- 
ous steps in the renewal process to 
keep ahead of the natural forces of 
deterioration; and (d) where and 
when to begin on an action pro- 
gram that ties together the adminis- 
trative, financial, and physical re- 
sources of local government. 

The Ford Foundation grant to 
NAHRO is just one of a series go- 
ing to a dozen or more individuals 
and organizations. 


































COOPERATIVE HOUSING 






has role to play in the urban renewal program 


DAVID L. KROOTH made the followin 


statement at the April meeting of 


NAHRO’s Potomac Chapter. It was so well received that it was suggested that 


the JOURNAL 
firm of Kroot 


rint it in full. Mr. Krooth is with the Washington, D. C. law 
and Altman and also serves as counsel for the FCH Company, 


Inc., a subsidiary of the nonprofit Foundation for Cooperative Housing. He was 
formerly general counsel of the National Housing Agency, the Office of the 
ee Expediter, and the Federal Public Housing Authority. He has been 


a NAH 


O member for almost 20 years and is well known throughout the country 


for the kind of thorough and thoughtful approach to housing problems reflected 
in the following article. 


The urban renewal program is 
designed to rebuild the central 
areas of our cities. The goal is to 
remove slums and blight and to re- 
develop these areas with attractive 
new buildings, located in environ- 
ments in accord with imaginative 
and aesthetic new plans. This phys- 
ical reconstruction is planned to 
add beauty to our cities, besides 
adding to their tax revenues. It is 
meant to protect cities against the 
threat of bankruptcy, which might 
otherwise face them if they con- 
tinue to decay; if inhabitants, who 
can afford it, continue to move to 
the suburbs; and if people continue 
to patronize new outlying business 
centers instead of those in the cities. 

These are the well known objec- 
tives of urban renewal. It is not my 
purpose to discuss these aspects of 
renewal. Rather than considering 
the physical side of redevelopment, 
I shall discuss the human side—the 
people who are displaced and the 
people who move into the redevel- 
oped areas. Cooperative housing 
has a relationship to the human 
side of this program. 

Cooperatives are not new in 
housing. There are thousands of 
them in the country. During the 
past five years, about 40,000 coop- 
erative homes were built under the 
Federal Housing Administration’s 
program alone. 


Co-ops No Panacea 

First, let me make clear that the 
cooperative approach is no pana- 
cea. Cooperative housing cannot 
reach those displaced families who 
cannot afford new housing without 
the aid of subsidies through public 
housing. We need an adequate con- 
tinuing program of public housing 


to take care of these displaced 
families. 

Cooperative housing can reach 
many displaced families who can- 
not afford the luxury housing that is 
so often built in renewal areas: so 
many cities want to build only lux- 
urious new buildings that will pro- 
duce maximum land prices and the 
highest tax returns. A concentra- 
tion on this approach results in an 
unbalanced program — unbalanced 
in terms of the housing market and 
unbalanced in terms of meeting 
human needs. After all, in most 
cities the market for luxury hous- 
ing is limited, because the percent- 
age of people who can afford rents 
at $40 to $50 per room is small. 
The thin market for such housing 
is quickly saturated. 

Certainly, I do not object to the 
building of some luxury housing in 
renewal areas. But we must direct 
our efforts toward producing hous- 
ing in urban renewal areas that will 
serve a broader market. To do so 
makes good sense as a matter of 
private business, because we should 
not produce luxury housing beyond 
the effective demand for it. It is 
good sense as a matter of public 
business, because the purposes of 
urban renewal should include pro- 
viding new housing, within the 
city, that the people generally can 
afford. Only in this way can we 
stop the flight to the suburbs and 
bring people and business back into 
the city—to provide the necessary 
support for its extensive facilities. 
Finally, from a moral standpoint, 
our urban renewal programs should 
be administered to meet the hous- 
ing needs of all the people. 

What can cooperative housing 
accomplish in achieving these ob- 





jectives? I have already said that it 
cannot serve the low-income fami- 
lies who need the subsidies of pub- 
lic housing. With the present high 
interest rates and financing costs, 
I regret to say that it cannot serve 
many of the families in the lower 
segments of the moderate-income 
group. To reach these families, we 
need new legislation providing fed- 
eral loans to cooperatives and other 
nogprofit agencies, at low interest 
rates and for long terms. 

What is needed is something 
comparable to federal programs al- 
ready authorized for college hous- 
ing and housing for the elderly: 
federal loans at the average cost of 
money to the government, plus an 
allowance for administrative ex- 
penses. With an estimated interest 
rate of 3 per cent and with a 50-year 
loan period for cooperatives and 
nonprofit agencies, we could pro- 
vide housing in renewal areas for 
displaced and other families in the 
lower segments of the middle-in- 
come group. 


What Can Be Done 

With the tools that are now 
available, cooperatives can provide 
housing, with equal quality and 
equal amenities, at a monthly cost 
less than the rental housing being 
built in renewal areas. Such rental 
housing in renewal areas would be 
about 15 per cent higher than com- 
parable cooperative housing. So in 
an air-conditioned, elevator build- 
ing where the monthly charge 
would be $35 a room for coopera- 
tive housing, it would be $40 a 
room for rental housing. For a one- 
bedroom apartment, it would be 
about $125 in such a cooperative, 
as compared with $145 for the same 
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housing built as a rental ees On 
this basis, cooperative housing in 
renewal areas can serve families 
whose annual income is about 
$1200 less than those using com- 
parable rental housing. Certainly, 
then, cooperatives can help serve 
a broader market and provide a 
better cross-section of income groups 
in renewal areas than conventional 
rental housing. 

In non-renewal areas, the savings 
under cooperative housing are even 
greater, because rental housing out- 
side of renewal areas has less favor- 
able financing and higher principal 
repayments than rental housing in 
renewal areas. Consequently, the 
charges for rental housing in non- 


renewal areas are 20 per cent higher 
than the charges of cooperatives 
for comparable housing. 


How Co-ops Save Money 
How is it possible to achieve 
lower monthly charges through co- 
operative housing? There are four 
principal reasons why cooperatives 
can charge less for the same hous- 
ing than a rental operation. 


1—Cooperative housing is a non- 
profit operation where the owner- 
occupants derive their benefits as 
the consumers of the housing. So, 
there is the saving of the profit in- 
volved in a normal rental operation. 


2—Cooperatives do not require 


Pittsburgh’s Chatham Village, constructed around 30 years ago and 

still considered by Architectural Forum to be “the most successful 

of America’s planned garden communities .. .”, made history in 

June when the Federal Housing Administration issued a commitment 

to insure a 2.2 million dollar mortgage for sale of the 216-unit development 
to a cooperative of its tenants. The action was said to be the 

first commitment covering conversion of existing rental housing 

toaco-op under provisions of the 1959 housing act. FHC, with which 
Author Krooth is associated, is helping to organize the tenant cooperative. 
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allowances for vacancy and collec- 
tion losses. In a rental project, 7 
per cent is added to the rent to 
cover such losses. Regardless of 
whether the losses occur, the rents 
charged include this item. In co- 
operative housing, with owner oc- 
cupancy, there is greater stability 
and less turnover; also, everyone 
makes a down payment, so that 
when a member leaves and his unit 
is resold, there is enough money to 
pay the cooperative for any past 
delinquencies. Consequently, FHA 
does not require an increase in 
monthly charges in cooperatives to 
cover such losses. Instead, there is 
a 3 per cent charge in cooperatives 
(Continued next page) 
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to establish an operating reserve, 
which is available as a revolving 
fund for repurchases and resales. 


3—In recognition of the stability 
of cooperatives and their excellent 
repayment records, FHA allows co- 
operatives to amortize their loans 
under a level amortization plan. 
Total payments for principal and 
interest are the same each month 
for 40 years. The proportion of 
principal that a cooperative amor- 
tizes the first year is .74 of 1 per cent. 
On a rental project, the proportion 
of principal generally amortized 
the first year is 1 per cent in renewal 
areas and 114 per cent in non-re- 
newal areas. With this higher debt 
service, rents are naturally higher 
than the monthly charges of a co- 
operative. 


4—There is better care of dwell- 
ings by owner occupants in a co- 
operative than by tenants in rental 
projects, particularly where many 
tenants are transients. Therefore, 
the costs of maintenance and re- 
pairs are lower. 


Equity Value 

In addition to lower monthly 
charges in a cooperative, it should 
be noted that cooperative charges 
include a payment on the principal 
of the mortgage. So, there is a sav- 
ing that builds up the equity of a 
cooperative member. Of course, 
such is not the case with a tenant 
who pays rent. 

What price can a member get 
on a resale of his unit? 

First, the member must offer his 
dwelling to the cooperative at book 
value. If the cooperative purchases, 
it must pay the member the amount 
he paid originally, plus his net ac- 
cumulation of equity and the value 
of any improvements made by him. 
During the first ten years, the net 
equity accumulation in book value 
would amount to $13 per month 
on a $125 apartment. In later years, 
it is $20-25 per month. 

Second, if the corporation does 
not buy back an apartment, the 
member is then free to sell it at 
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whatever price he can get. On out- 
side sales, a member is not limited 
as to the amount of profit he may 
make. 

As a matter of policy, we recom- 
mend that the cooperative exercise 
its option to repurchase at book 
value. The cooperative should re- 
sell at that price, so all people liv- 
ing in the community will have 
substantially the same investment 
or equity in like dwellings. The 
purpose of a cooperative is not to 
provide speculative profits to its 
members but to save money for 
members—in lower monthly charg- 
es; in accumulating an equity rep- 
resented by their share of payments 
on the mortgage and reserves; and 
in income tax deductions. 


Savings in Income Taxes 

From the standpoint of income 
taxes, the Internal Revenue Service 
recognizes that a member of a co- 
operative should be treated the 
same as other home owners. He 
may deduct from his income his 
share of mortgage interest and real 
estate taxes. 

These deductions amount to a 
considerable saving for someone 
who has been a tenant paying rent. 
Where the monthly carrying charge 
in a cooperative is $125, the annual 
deduction for interest and taxes in 
the early years will be $1000. For a 
person in the 22 per cent tax 
bracket who uses the long form of 
tax return, this means an income 
tax saving of $220 per year . . . or 
over $18 per month. In the District 
of Columbia, there would also be a 
monthly saving of $2 for this family 
on its District income taxes. Re- 
alistically, these tax savings of $20 
a month represent a further net 
reduction in housing costs under 
the cooperative plan, as compared 
with renting as a tenant. 


Total Savings 
What do these monthly savings 
total for a cooperative member as 
compared with paying rent as a 
tenant in a renewal area? On a 
$125 air-conditioned apartment in- 
cluding all utilities, the saving for a 








cooperative member would be $20 
in lower monthly charges; $13 in 
equity accumulation; and $20 in 
income tax savings: $53 per month 
as the total savings achievable un- 
der a housing cooperative. 


Further Cost Reductions 

In addition to the above savings, 
which are inherent in the coopera- 
tive approach, it is also possible to 
design cooperative projects so as to 
achieve lower housing costs and 
serve lower-income families. When 
the local urban renewal agency ad- 
vertises for redevelopment propos- 
als, it can require that the housing 
be provided at specified monthly 
charges that will make it possible 
to serve families in lower income 
brackets than the private builder is 
reaching. I don’t mean that the 
renewal agency can get a desired 
result merely by asking for it. Ob- 
viously, what it asks must be achiev- 
able as a practical matter of busi- 
ness and finance. Let me cite 
examples of cities where such speci- 
fications produced proposals to 
meet the need. 


In one city, as a result of the 
specifications by the local renewal 
agency, a project has been designed 
to provide town or row housing at 
an average development cost per 
unit of $11,000. To reach this fig- 
ure, plans and specifications had to 
utilize every possible economy, 
without sacrificing adequate space 
and standards. The monthly carry- 
ing charges of the cooperative for a 
two-bedroom unit in this project 
will be $85. 

In another city, where the same 
type of proposal was submitted in 
response to similar bidding specifi- 
cations of the local renewal agency, 
the city proposes to grant a partial 
tax abatement, with taxes based on 
the amount previously paid on the 
slum dwellings in the cleared area. 
This abatement will make it pos- 
sible to reduce monthly charges by 
$10. This $10 reduction, due to 
partial tax abatement, makes it pos- 
sible to serve families whose annual 
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Foundation for Cooperative Housing is figuring, 

along with Potomac Cooperative Federation, in the 
organization of a 503-unit co-op project that 

has been proposed for a redevelopment site in 

Washington, D. C.’s southwest area by 

Reynolds Aluminum Service, a Reynolds Metals subsidiary. 
The proposed development includes 400 units in apartment 
buildings and 102 units in two-story town houses, 

such as those shown in the architect's rendering below. 
Members would be expected to pay $500 down and 

from $95-$175 per month, including the cost of utilities. 
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incomes are about $600 less than 
was the case in the first example 
cited. 

What do these examples prove? 

They show that it is possible to 
design from a cqnsumer viewpoint 
in order to meet a lower segment 
of the market and serve families of 
lower income. 

They show that, through non- 
profit cooperative ownership and 
operation, the 15 per cent addition- 
al charge of rental housing can be 
avoided. 

Finally, they show that American 
industry has the resourcefulness 
and ingenuity to meet a challenge— 
if the local renewal agency will 
offer it: by restricting some of its 
requests for bids to those who are 
prepared to build for the lower 
segment of the market. However, 
the local renewal agency must be 
practical in the conditions it pre- 
scribes. For example, it cannot ex- 
pect low-cost town houses if the 
land price is $1.80 per square foot, 
or $3000 per unit. For the $11,000 
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units referred to above, the land 
price was 40 cents per square foot, 
or about $1100 per unit. In fixing 
land prices, renewal agencies must 
lower them where the proposed 
land use is to house families of 
lower incomes. 

Also, city cooperation must be en- 
listed for such programs. Through 
such devices as providing partial 
tax abatement, which involves no 
loss in city revenue, as we have seen 
above, a real savings is possible. 
When a family has been paying $80 
a month for old housing on which 
the real estate taxes were $8 per 
month, the city should provide tax 
abatement on new housing in a 
renewal area to reduce the taxes to 
the $8 per month the family paid 
on old housing. Otherwise, it is not 
possible to achieve a low enough 
monthly charge to provide new 
housing for such families. 


Cooperatives and Home Ownership 
What is cooperative housing? Co- 
operatives are a form of home own- 
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NO RAILROAD TRACKS 
Architect Arthur Holden of New York City is the author of the 
following sonnet—with an assist from another New York archi- 
tect, Julian Whittlesey. Mr. Whittlesey explains the origin of 


the sonnet as follows: 


“A year or so ago Ernie Bohn showed me around three new 
public housing sites in Cleveland upon which we were later to 
rovide some consulting service. I'll never forget that tour. After 
eaving each site, Ernie would say: ‘No railroad tracks—abso- 
lutely none.’ And upon completing the tour, Ernie kept saying: 
‘You didn’t see railroad tracks anywhere, did you? How do you 
suppose Washington ever approved these sites? Absolutely no 


railroad tracks!’ 


“So I asked Arthur Holden to write a sonnet about this phe- 
nomenon. I give it to you below after having added a few flour- 
ishes of my own, including the closing couplet to the redoubt- 
able Ernie Bohn. May we call it an act of poetry to Ernie?” 


Beside the railroad tracks and shuttling freights 
Are lots backed up and streets that are dead end; 
Yards strewn with papers and broken plates; 
These sites for clearance, officials do contend. 


Yet on these strips next railroad’s noise and dirt 
Officials fancy putting public housing, 

This cheap choice being man’s just desert, 

Not too much comfort, yet a good de-lousing. 


Why pamper paupers paying lowest rents? 
Should sound officials stoop to sense of beauty? 
Don’t nearby railroad tracks lend evidence 
Of subsidies dealt out with sense of duty? 


And now comes Ernie Bohn to face the facts; 
Puts housing where there are no railroad tracks. 









ership. In the case of apartments 
and multi-family buildings, it is the 
only way the residents can have 
ownership. The ownership is evi- 
denced by two interests. 

First, each member has a share of 
ownership in the cooperative cor- 
poration, which has title to the 
project. This share may be in the 
form of a stock or membership cer- 
tificate. 

Second, each member has a per- 
petual right to continue in occu- 
pancy of his own dwelling so long 
as he meets his obligations. 

The transfer of cooperative own- 
ership is simple and inexpensive. 
Within the cooperative, there are 
homes and apartments of different 
sizes, so that a family may transfer 
from one unit to another as its size 
increases or decreases. 

Unless you have been through it, 
few realize how complicated and 
expensive it is to sell a home on 
which you hold the title. The title 
must be re-examined, with new 
title insurance policies. Mortgage 
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refinancings are usually involved; 
also, real estate brokerage fees. 
Costs may amount to 8 to 10 per 
cent of the sales price. These costs 
greatly reduce the return to such a 
home owner on his equity when he 
resells. 

With cooperative ownership, re- 
sales are as simple as transferring a 
share of stock or assigning a con- 
tract. There are no title costs and 
no refinancings. Cooperatives han- 
dle re-sales for their members on a 
cost-of-service basis. They often 
charge as little as $50 to $100 per 
unit. 


Risks of the Cooperator 

Some people hesitate to join a 
cooperative because they feel that, 
somehow, they are assuming greater 
risks than in individual home own- 
ership. The fact is that a coopera. 
tive reduces their risks. 

Cooperative home owners are al- 
lowed the same protections as busi- 
nessmen in the use of the corporate 
form. Only the cooperative corpo- 











ration signs the mortgage and has 
liability on it. The liability of the 
individual is limited to his down- 
payment and his share of the total 
expenses under his occupancy 
agreement. The member, but not 
the cooperative, has the right to 
cancel his occupancy agreement at 
three-year intervals; otherwise, it 
continues in perpetuity and assures 
the member a permanent right of 
occupancy and a right to repairs, 
maintenance, and other cooperative 
services. 

What about the risks of the 
down payment, in case the project 
doesn’t get built? There is no risk 
under the improved program au- 
thorized by Congress in the Hous- 
ing Act of 1956. An investor under- 
takes the entire obligation of 
acquiring the land and building 
the project. The investor agrees to 
sell the completed project to the 
cooperative at a guaranteed price. 
If it costs less, the cooperative pays 
less but, if it costs more, the co- 
operative pays only the guaranteed 
upset price. All down payments col- 
lected from cooperative members 
are placed in an escrow account. 
They are used only when the proj- 
ect’ is completed and when the co- 
operative takes title after it has 
sold sufficient memberships. If the 
cooperative purchase is not com- 
pleted, all of the deposits are re- 
turned to the members. Thus, the 
entire risk of completion and sale 
is assumed by the investor—not by 
the cooperative or its members. 

Moreover, the down payments are 
low in a cooperative, since the 
FHA-insured mortgage is 97 per 
cent of the project cost. This means 
that the typical down payment will 
be 3 per cent plus | per cent for the 
cooperative’s working capital, with 
no extra closing costs. On a $15,000 
apartment, the member’s invest- 
ment may be as low as $600. 


Co-op Operation 

How does a cooperative operate? 
A cooperative is a form of cor- 
porate management by the people. 
It involves democratic control by 
the members themselves, who elect 
their own board of directors. There 
is equality of rights of members, 
with one vote per member. The 
property is operated by the cooper- 
ative on a nonprofit basis for the 
benefit of its members as consumers. 


“Plus Values” . . . 
Cooperatives offer something 
more than housing at lower cost. 
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They develop a new community 
with a wholesome environment for 
family life. 

Under the Housing Act of 1959, 
Congress broadened the program so 
that the mortgage of a housing co- 
operative can include community 
facilities, such as _ playgrounds, 
swimming pools, ice skating rinks, 
and other recreational facilities. 
Besides recreational facilities, co- 
operative communities can include 
nursery schools, hobby rooms, 
workshops, and provide for a vari- 
ety of other activities. 

Residents in a housing coopera- 
tive can work together in cooper- 
ative groups to utilize these facil- 
ities, which can be arranged to 
serve all age groups, including 
younger children, teenagers, adults, 
and golden agers. 

A man who had moved into a 
cooperative with his family told me 
he had been attracted by the lower 
monthly cost of cooperative hous- 
ing. However, after living in the 
cooperative for two years, he had 
found how much more it had to 
offer. He and his wife were active 
in several clubs and educational 
groups. His children were in a 
teen-age club that had its own 
meeting room, with juke box and 
other equipment provided by the 
cooperative . . . but the club was 
run by the teen-agers themselves. 
This man told me that when he 
lived in a rental project in Brook- 
lyn, his family had had few friends 
and outside activities. In the co- 
operative, he said his family had 
found a new way of life. 

On the other hand, at a recent 
meeting of prospective members, I 
received a written question from 
the audience: “Do I have to join 
these clubs and groups?” I assured 
the questioner that each person has 
the freedom to refrain from joining 
in these cooperative activities. 

Above all, everyone retains his 
absolute right to privacy and the 
undisturbed use of his own dwell- 


ing. 


City vs. Suburb 

How does life in an urban re- 
newal area compare with suburbia? 
Families who move into housing 
developments in the suburbs often 
find themselves in a community 
that lacks diversity of income 
groups, age levels, and other char- 
acteristics of urban living. They 
find themselves living in develop- 
ments where the houses sold at 
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COMPETITION FOR COOPERATIVES: CONDOMINIUMS 

Something new to the USA in the way of title to real 
property—but old stuff in Europe and Latin America—is the 
“condominium,” a word that comes out of Roman law and means 
“joint ownership.” The word and all its connotations got into 
the hearings on major housing legislation for this year and 
condominiums are likely to become a new financing tool. . . if 
the 1960 housing bill gets through Congress (see page 251). 

Impetus behind the move for condominiums comes from 
Puerto Rico, where private builders and bankers have already 
put over 8 million dollars into this form of home ownership. A 
delegation from the islands appeared at the May hearings of 
the Senate and House committees taking housing testimony. 
What they sought: an amendment to the basic Federal Housing 
Administration law to make it possible for FHA to insure 
mortgages on units owned under the condominium plan. FHA 
would only write such insurance if states in which units were 
located had a condominium law on the books—which Puerto 
Rico has and which Florida was reported to be about to get. 

Here’s how Dr. A. Ferndés Isern, resident commissioner of 
Puerto Rico, explains the virtues of condominiums and why 
Puerto Rico would like to have FHA mortgage insurance on 
them: 

“The philosophy behind the proposed amendment is to 
provide an incentive for investors to put funds into the construc- 
tion of apartment buildings in which families in the moderate 
and lower income groups may purchase moderate to lower 
priced apartments constituting units thereof. 

“The cooperative type of apartment is well established in 
continental United States and is well understood. The difference 
between the condominium form of ownership and the cooper- 
ative form of ownership is the difference between owning 
property in fee simple and owning shares in an organization, the 
cooperative organization. 

“Many persons desiring apartment homes do not wish merely 
to own an interest in a cooperative organization but prefer 
to own outright a family living unit in such a building, to be 
their home, with full right to occupancy and possession, and 
without obligation to assume the responsibilities of the owners 
of other units in the building. In brief, they wish to buy an 
apartment as they would buy a house in the suburbs, to finance 
the purchase with a mortgage and be responsible for its pay- 
ments, to have the apartment in full fee and title, to sell it 
if they wish, and in all other respects exercise the right of 
ownership. 

“In our 20th century living, with the suburbs growing ever 
more distant from the hubs of metropolitan centers, this type 
of multiple-unit dwelling, together with appropriate financing of 
individual units, becomes increasingly necessary. 
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about the same price and were 
about the same size and thus at- 
tracted people of the same income 
group and family composition. All 
the people seem very much alike. 
As a result, they feel a need to con- 
form in order to be accepted— 
which makes them even more alike. 

In such an environment, individ- 
uality and diversity are discouraged. 
There is an economic and social 
stratification. Young people become 
apathetic intellectually and con- 
formists socially. 


And for the Kids . . . 

In contrast, children who are 
raised in a city renewal area can be 
a part of a community with a cross- 
section of income groups, age levels, 
and ways of life. In the cooperative 
project to be built in a renewal 
area in the Southwest area of Wash- 
ington, D. C., there will be apart- 
ments and town houses of all sizes 
that will serve all age groups and 
family compositions. In the same 
area is luxury rental housing. 
Nearby is a public housing project. 
There will be a diversity of income 
groups, family sizes, age groups, 
and patterns of living. This is a 
healthy environment for the nor- 
mal development and stimulation 
of children. 

With the vibrancy of activities in 
a cooperative, children can have 
opportunities for leadership and 
engage in programs that impart a 
sense of personal and social obliga- 
tion. Besides the facilities of the 
cooperative, the cultural attractions 
of the city are close at hand for 
those who live in such a renewal 
area—art centers and museums, 
concert halls and libraries. The op- 
portunity to use these facilities adds 
to the attraction of living in the 
city areas redeveloped under the 
renewal program. 


Conclusion 

Urban renewal presents a great 
challenge and opportunity to mold 
our cities of tomorrow nearer to 
the desires and visions of our great 
planners and architects. Coopera- 
tive housing can help achieve these 
objectives—not only because it has 
economic advantages and can pro- 
vide housing for families lower in 
the income scale, but equally im- 
portant, because cooperatives can 
develop communities with a social 
environment and facilities condu- 
cive to the realization of a fuller 
and richer life. 
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HHFA REVIEWS "221" ALLOCATIONS; 
SEEKS TO TIGHTEN UP ON PROGRAM 
Aimed at assuring that it’s really 
“relocatees” who get the Section 221 
relocation housing that is built with 
Federal Housing Administration in- 
sured mortgages, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency has been do- 
ing some reviewing of the program 
recently. Under the old rules, to 
meet the needs of a specified pro- 
portion of displacees in specified in- 
come brackets in a community 
where relocation needs were being 
created via urban renewal or other 
public works programs, HHFA 
might allocate that town 1000 units 
of “221” housing (100 per cent 
mortgages, with 40-year maturities). 
Then, once a builder had the hous- 
ing up and ready for the market, 
he had to hold it for qualified “re- 
locatees” for only 60 days; there- 
after the houses could go to anyone 
in the general market. HHFA finds 
that only about one-third of the 
units built under this plan have ac- 
tually gone to relocatees . . . there- 
fore, the agency is out to get the 
program procedures changed to as- 
sure that it serves its purposes. 
Case in point: Atlanta, where 
this spring it was announced allo- 
cations would be cut from 5500 to 
3100. The decision met with heavy 
local opposition. Atlanta is said to 
lead the nation not only in the 
number of certifications for, but on 
the number of starts on “221” 
housing. The city’s mayor assailed 
the allocation cut as “political’— 
saying that a Republican admini- 
stration was doing a cutting job on 
allocations because the 221 pro- 
gram is having its greatest useful- 
ness in the “Democratic south.” 
Back in Washington, the review 
of allocations is going forward on a 
continuing basis and the word is 
the certifications will be handed out 
with more restraint from now on. 
As of May, loans had been insured 
for over 20,000 units of “221” 
housing. 
STOCKTON CONSIDERS PROBLEM: 
SKID ROW MUST GO—WHERE? 
Where, oh where can it go? That's 
the question civic and business 
leaders and local officials in Stock- 
ton, California are worrying about: 
the “relocation” of the city’s skid 






row. Impending clearance of the 
hard core problem area, as part of 
a 7 million dollar redevelopment 
project, prompted the health divi- 
sion of the community council of 
Stockton and San Joaquin county 
to call a special meeting to consider 
the implications; some of the ideas 
worked out there are outlined be- 
low. 


—Transient accommodations, 
more than “just a transient camp,” 
would be needed to replace skid 
row housing. 

Such facilities should be located 
away from the city, yet relocation 
could not be compulsory since civil 
rights would be violated. 

—Agricultural workers, who make 
up the bulk of skid row population 
in Stockton, would probably be 
eager to move to better quarters; 
the difficulty would rest with the 
“bottom of the barrel” 10 per cent 
of skid row-ers. 

—The best hope for progress in 
this complex situation lies in a con- 
certed attack on the problem by all 
communities in the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento Valleys. 


NYC SWITCH ON BOURBON RENEWAL: 
NO ‘'BUM'S RUSH' FOR AA 

Recurrent in renewal stories is 
the problem the JouRNAL has la- 
beled “bourbon redevelopment’’— 
the problem faced by taverns and 
gay spots when they lose old quar- 
ters to the bulldozer, then can’t 
get licensed to reopen shop. 

On the other side of the bottle, 
here’s a story of a ramshackle two- 
story house that was up for clear- 
ance in New York City early this 
year to make way for a housing 
project. Dwarfed between two 
apartment buildings, the place had 
only a fractional address (33414 
Twenty-Fourth Street)—a front just 
wide enough to accommodate the 
door; narrow enough to go unnot- 
iced by most passers-by. Yet the 
doorway, which closed for the last 
time on Valentine’s day, was a sig- 
nificant one to those who used it 
over the past 20 years: it opened 
into the clubhouse of Alcoholics 
Anonymous: its original address. 

Members and friends of AA have 
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made sure their operations contin- 
ue, clubhouse or not. At first, the 
18 weekly meetings were “relocated” 
to a temporary address; then, mem- 
bers of the Old Twenty-Fourth 
Street Clubhouse Corporation —all 
AA members to boot—announced 
they were looking for a new build- 
ing to house their meetings on a 
permanent basis. In response, the 
sponsors of the housing project 
scheduled to use the land have of- 
fered a new site in the same neigh- 
borhood. 

Plans are to restore original club- 
house trappings to the new location 
—including portraits of the two 
founders, Bill W. and Dr. Bob, the 
Akron surgeon who took his last 
drink in 1935. The old building 
had served many functions before 
AA took it over in 1940; it had 
been a livery stable, a tinsmith’s 
shop .. . and even a speakeasy. 


STAMFORD TURNS TO SOCIAL WORK 
TO SMOOTH RELOCATION PATH 

Operating on the premise that 
relocation holds the key to success- 
ful urban renewal, Stamford, Con- 
necticut is experimenting with “bor- 
rowed” social work skills . . . on 
the premise that such skills are a 
key to successful relocation. Marie 
E. Fitzhugh, associate director of 
the city’s community council, has 
been engaged for a six-week stint 
this summer to work with a relo- 
cation consultant firm on their cen- 
sus of residents in the 66-acre tract 
scheduled for renewal in downtown 
Stamford. Miss Fitzhugh’s services 
were arranged through a special 
contract between the community 
council and Brown, Harris and 
Stevens, Inc., consultants to the 
urban renewal commission. 

The survey itself—which will es- 
tablish facts as to the number of 
families to be relocated; their size, 
income, and the type and condition 
of their present housing—will be 
used to develop a relocation plan 
for more than 800 families now in 
substandard units. In addition, any 
problems uncovered in the course 
of the census which require health 
or welfare services will go to the 
welfare council’s information and 
referral service. 


NEW YORK RELOCATION DEPARTMENT 
DEVELOPS FIRST-TIME SURVEY 

The new bureau of relocation in 
New York’s department of real es- 
tate, which has been handling the 
bulk of the city’s relocation load 
since early this year (see March 
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PITTSBURGH AUTHORITY WELCOMES RELOCATEE 

Mrs. Philomena “Minnie” Callan, (shown above) 90-plus and 
still a go-getter, was the last single, elderly person relocated from 
Pittsburgh’s Lower Hill redevelopment area, a 65-acre tract once 
termed the city’s worst slum. Moving Minnie was a three-year job 
that couldn’t be finished until she had taken such steps as ex- 
changing references with her new landlord—the Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Pittsburgh—and had checked out with other 
tenants to make sure “he maintained a proper building.” 

“As a matter of fact,” confesses authority Administrator Alfred 
L. Tronzo, (shown sporting a hearty welcome sign), “We didn’t 
succeed in relocating Minnie—she merely adopted us.” 

Minnie’s old place was scheduled for teardown as part of a 
Title I operation that will leave high-rise Webb and Knapp 
apartments and new civic, cultural, and commercial facilities in 
the wake of the former slum (see October 1959 JouRNAL, page 
318). Minnie’s neighbors told her that she must leave first since 
she was the oldest; but Minnie insisted it was her prerogative 
to stay the longest—since she had been there the longest. Unwill- 
ing to give the last word to rumor, Minnie checked out with re- 
location office Manager Alfred Vennare (shown third from right), 
who okeyed her wish to be the last holdout of Lower Hill. “God 
bless you for helping me keep my pride,” she told him. 

Minnie’s moving day was a red letter day for the authority. 
Ceremonies included presentation of a bouquet of yellow roses; 
refreshments all ‘round; and warm, “in person” greetings from 
the authority officials and personnel shown. “There is an un- 
written rule,” says Mr. Tronzo, “that any authority personnel 
travelling in the vicinity of her home at Allequippa Terrace must 
drop in to see Minnie and ascertain whether she is in need of 
anything.” 
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JourNAL, page 96) in May turned 
out a first-of-its-kind survey: statis- 
tics as to the number of families 
to be displaced by public works 
through April 1962. The report 
shows the major areas of the city 
in which the families live now and 
in which public works are causing 
the moves. Data will be used to help 
determine a schedule for reloca- 
tion operations—and perhaps de- 
cide which projects might be de- 
ferred. Figures show that of 19,089 
families to be relocated by next 
spring, almost half are from Man- 
hattan, mostly from Harlem. 
“Prime movers” behind this relo- 
cation load are the city’s housing 
authority, Title I relocation oper- 
ations, and school sites. 

Meanwhile, another first is in the 
making: the relocation bureau is 
drawing up the first city-wide cen- 
sus of — suitable for relo- 
cating families; cooperation is an- 
ticipated from utility companies 
and private realtors in compiling 
the “where-to-now” survey. 


FORMER REDEVELOPMENT OPPONENT 
CHANGES TUNE...IN VERSE 

In Gadsden, Alabama a former 
opponent of redevelopment—herself 
a relocatee from a public housing 
project area—has decided urban 
renewal isn’t so bad after all and 
has composed a poem that offers 
some clues as to why she changed 
her mind. The author is LaVada 
Owens, now employed by the Gads- 
den authority as a relocation spe- 
cialist, to help find new homes for 
residents of the city’s two redevel- 
opment projects. Says the poet laur- 
eate of the Gadsden authority: 


The whole neighborhood's to come down, 
or so they say. 
And about high time, too! It’s full of 
rats and bugs 
With crazy, dead-end, narrow alleys just 
made for thugs 
And the spread of blight. Nowhere safe 
for kids to play. 


But it has its points. Have you noticed 
the way 
That some of the homes are really kept 
up with pride? 
They are well painted and yards clean 
from side to side; 
With flowers weeded and grass cut, they 
look right gay. 


We will move them (up North) , to Shin- 
bone Ridge, I think. 
(If it is a “scheme” to oust the Negro 
as some say 
For the life of me, I can’t quite see it 
that way.) 
Forty years a tenant without a kitchen 
sink; 
One’s steps fell down years ago but ‘twas 
with a wink 





The promise made to repair; no screens; 
leaking roof 
And outdoor toilets. Ride through if you 
want more proof. 
To write of all such cases would take 
too much ink. 


National Housing Conference, a corpora- 
tion 

That was established in nineteen thirty- 
one 

To promote slum clearance (a big job to 

done) 

Says decent homes for all is the motiva- 

tion. 


For us Urban Renewal Administration 
Means hy te also. Progress for Gads- 
den, our town. 
Shacks all over the nation are coming 
down 
And we're proud of GGH A’s author- 
ization. 


Walter B. Mills’ a “great guy”; many bless 
the day 
He came to our town. Without his sin- 
cerity what 
Would housing be? To Mister Mills—off 
goes the hat! 
Down with living in shacks and yet 
having to pay! 
Sad for tenants but landowners get rich 
that way. 
I, too, once fought the Colley Homes 
proposition; 
As my brother’s keeper—left the opposi- 
tion. 
Down with slums! Into all homes a 
little sun ray. 


ART CRITIC SAARINEN SEEKS 
LOFTS FOR DISPLACED ARTISTS 
New to relocation literature is 
the problem—and possible solution 
—posed by Aline Saarinen, wife of 
well-known architect Eero Saarinen, 
and a Guggenheim-fellowship-win- 
ning art critic in her own right. In 
a letter to the New York Times 
some months ago, Mrs. Saarinen 
expressed concern about the plight 
of artists newly displaced by the 
growing tear-down of such artists’ 
haunts as Greenwich Village, the 
Lower East Side, and the Upper 
West Side. She labels their reloca- 
tion problem as a quest for new gar- 
rets (or their equivalent) “where 
the rents are plausible and possible 
and the spaces are large enough in 
which to swing a brush at a canvas.” 
Even artists who might choose 
low-rent projects are usually ineli- 
gible, she says, since “their incomes 
are too unstable to make them good 
risks.” And, too, artists would be 
stifled, she goes on, by the “socio- 
logically calculated, rather cramped 
spaces and the restrictions against 
remodeling, nails in walls, etc.” 
Mrs. Saarinen suggests that most 
at-home artists have simple needs 
and would be content with “un- 
painted, unplastered, cinder-block 
walls large, loft-type space 





which they could divide and dis- 
pose and decorate to meet their 
own—and changing—needs. The 
construction costs of such studio- 
dwellings would, obviously, be low- 
er than for more conventional liv- 
ing quarters.” 

She cites the need of artists for 
the stimulation of the city, and of 
the city for the creativity and cultu- 
ral leadership of the artists. While 
she dismisses as “utopian nonsense” 
the idea of government aid to the 
writers, artists, and musicians who 
work at home, Mrs. Saarinen won- 
ders about various foundations 
which “might easily help solve the 
artist’s housing problems in one of 
several ways—by one or another 
system of financing, or underwrit- 
ing, or subsidy. They might or 
might not control the tenancies. It 
would require a tax and financing 
expert to find the best prescription, 
but surely if there were a will, there 
could be a way.” 


TWO ELDERLY SPINSTER SISTERS 
CHOOSE DEATH OVER RELOCATION 
Though redevelopment brought 
triumph to Minnie Callan (see pic- 
ture, page 265), it delivered defeat 
to,two other elderly ladies in York- 
ville, New York, who felt that stay- 
ing in the apartment where they had 
lived for 25 years was more impor- 
tant, even, than life. One day last 
January, the two sisters, both spin- 
sters, and both retired domestic 
workers in their sixties, put on old- 
fashioned, but good quality, black 
dresses and hanged themselves with 
clothesline. They left a note, writ- 
ten in Hungarian, explaining that 
they had been worried about the 
forthcoming demolition of the four- 
story brownstone where they had 
lived. They did not see how they 
could move, the note said. 
Doubly tragic was the fact that 
the ladies had little to fear from 
relocation—financially at least. In- 
vestigation revealed bankbooks 
from ten institutions . . . their sav- 
ings totaled more than $62,000. 


SANTA MONICA TRIES NOVEL 
221 FINANCING, "LAND LEASE’ 
A unique two-part device to get 


the financial ball rolling for 221 re- 
location housing is getting a tryout 
in Santa Monica, California. One 
phase of the plan: a nonprofit or- 
ganization of service clubbers and 
interested citizens is undertaking 
sponsorship of either new construc- 


(Continued column one, page 278) 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


CHARLES L. FARRIS says: 





LET'S TALK "BUDGETING AND ACCOUNTING" — 





There are those who will believe 
that the subject of this month's 
“corner” covers two separate func- 
tions: one, budgeting; the other, 
accounting. The subject may well 
be considered to be a dual one... 
but certainly not one suited for 
separate treatment. Let’s illustrate 
with a brief example. 


Most of us in our personal life 
set up some sort of budget based on 
our income level; in all likelihood, 
our budgets are developed jointly 
with our wives . . . if there are teen- 
agers around, they’re apt to be in- 
volved in the picture, too. The 
quickest way I know to cause this 
budget to become ineffective is for 
the husband to take a checkbook 
for himself and to give his wife a 
separate one for her use. This ac- 
tion may be a means of manifest- 
ing that a real partnership exists 
in the household (“togetherness”’) 
... but it is also a way of rendering 
a budget and a checking account 
pretty useless. 


In any business operation, by 
separating your accounting from 
your budget, you have lost budget 
control. Without budget control, 
financial problems quickly arise. 
Thus, I believe that to have prop- 
er control of the fiscal affairs of an 
organization, these two individual 
functions, budgeting and account- 
ing, must work hand in hand. I 
also believe that, to make them 
work together, certain basic prin- 
ciples must be followed. 

Budgets generally fall into two 
major classifications, capital im- 
provement budgets and operating 
budgets. Each of these classifica- 
tions has subclasses: planning budg- 
ets, development budgets, etc., 
when capital improvement budg- 
ets are involved—and full capacity 
budgets, 90 per cent of capacity 
budgets, cyclical budgets, etc., when 
operating budgets are considered. 

I believe that, insofar as prepa- 
ration and control of all budgets 
are concerned, whether capital im- 
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provement or operating budgets, 
we must follow the principle of 
having the function performed at 
the work level best equipped to es- 
tablish the budget. This means that 
I do not subscribe to the principle 
of centralized budget preparation 

. nor to the principle of decen- 
tralized budget preparation. Nei- 
ther do I subscribe to the principle 
of centralized budget control . . . 
nor the principle of decentralized 
budget control. Budget prepara- 
tion, budget control, and account- 
ing activities (which are an in- 
tegral part of budget preparation 
and control) must be performed at 
numerous organizational levels, 
with each level taking on the work- 
load for which it is best qualified. 

Let’s see how this theory works 
insofar as the two major classes of 
budgets are concerned. 

Capital Improvement Budgets 

Capital improvement budgets are 
developed to estimate the cost of a 
project of a permanent but non- 
repetitive nature. They may relate 
to the acquisition and clearance of 
a tract for subsequent sale—or to 
the cost of rehabilitation of an area 
—or to the development of a hous- 
ing project. In the normal business 
world, such budgets cover the pro- 
vision of plant and equipment rath- 
er than daily operations. 

In the establishment of this type 
budget, as I see it, there are two 
distinct work areas. First, there is 
the task of designating the budget 
components; the assignment of re- 
sponsibility for obtaining the detail 
data for each component; and the 
assembly of the various components 
into a single budget. Secondly, there 
is the job of actually obtaining the 
detail data for each budget com- 
ponent. 

Functions of the type described 
in the first work area normally must 
be performed at a high level within 
the organization. They are also 
probably best carried out jointly by 
a top technical man, such as the 





director of development, and a top 
fiscal man, such as the comptroller. 
These employees, because of their 
wide range of experience and 
knowledge, are the ones best equip- 
ped to decide what specific elements 
must be included in the budget. 
Such items will cover not only di- 
rect expenses, such as property pur- 
chases, demolition costs, etc., that 
are obvious to the technician, but 
also other business expenses such 
as insurance, salaries, overhead, in- 
terest, etc., often overlooked by 
technical personnel. (Note I said 
that this first task consists of de- 
termining the elements of the 
budget, not the detail cost data.) 

In determining these budget ele- 
ments or components, another ba- 
sic principle should be observed. 
The principle here is that if we 
are to be able to properly apply 
good management techniques to 
the activities we propose to under- 
take, it is vital that adequate budg- 
et and accounting information be 
maintained. Putting this principle 
into action typically means estab- 
lishing budget accounts and keep- 
ing cost records in greater detail 
than is normally required by the 
federal agencies that supervise the 
renewal and housing programs. 
There's a value to brevity and sim- 
plification . . . but let’s not disguise 
laziness or refusal to activate the 
brain with the virtues of simplicity. 

After these basic decisions have 
been made, the second step is in 
order: detail cost data must be pre- 
pared. This job is best done at a 
level below top supervisory person- 
nel. Technicians can develop spe- 
cific costs for the various technical 
components of the budget; account- 
ants and administrators can devel- 
op overhead items, taking into con- 
sideration cost pro-rations, etc. Sub- 
sequently, these detail cost elements 
should flow back to the top level 
for assembly into a budget to be 
reviewed, analyzed, and final deter- 
minations made. 

Once the final amounts have 
been set for each component of the 
budget, they should be translated 
into chronological work goals. Re- 
sponsibility for production within 
the established goals must be as- 
signed, so that progress can read- 
ily be reviewed. The budgeted 
amounts should also be merged in- 
to the organization's accounting ac- 
tivities, so that costs incurred and 
budgets established are always to- 
gether. 

At this point, there is another 
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Walter Reuther of the United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agri- 
cultural Workers Union (CIO); Philip Klutznick, wartime public 
housing commissioner, a builder of new towns in Illinois and 
in Israel, and an internationally recognized housing expert; and 
top federal housing officials will be among the headliners at 
NAHRO’s 1960 Annual Conference, to be held October 2-5 in 
the Statler Hilton Hotel, Detroit. Mr. Reuther will speak at the 
opening general session on October 3; Mr. Klutznick, at the 
annual banquet on October 5; and the federal officials will be on 
the scene at many of the housing, redevelopment, and code 
enforcement sessions that will take place during the conference. 


In order to save time, trouble, and tempers at the conference, 
NAHRO this year is asking delegates to register for the confer- 
ence in advance. Advance registration forms should be reaching 
members in the next few weeks. The registration fee: $20 for 
members in good standing as of November 1, 1960; $25 for 
nonmembers. The fee includes, in addition to attendance at 
conference sessions, the banquet and a reception. 


A big package of special events is being wrapped up for 
delegates who attend the conference. Four special tours, for 


example—one each for redevelopment, public housing, code en- 


forcement, and technical and maintenance specialists—have been 
scheduled for Tuesday, October 4, and those who sign up will get 
in on an old fashioned box lunch picnic en route. Also planned 
are pre- and post-conference tours: one, on Sunday, October 2, 
to Greenfield Village, the Henry Ford museum, and the other, 
on Thursday, October 6, to the Ford Motor Company's River 
Rouge plant. Many surprises and special events also are being 
planned for the ladies who will be on hand. Details on the 
extra-curricular activities will be included in the advance regis- 
tration forms soon to be sent out. 








budgetary and accounting principle 
that I feel apne That is that 


the greater the scope of activity, the 
greater the control required. With 
one or two projec ts under way, 
adequate control may be main- 
tained without too much meshing 
of the budget and accounting activ- 
ities and with only periodic finan- 
cial and production reports. How- 
ever, as operations expand, cost ac- 
count encumbrances will prove nec- 
essary—if not for individual pur- 
chase orders, at least for all con- 
tracts. In addition, financial and 
production reports will have to be 
made frequently, so that day-to- 
day decisions regarding contract 
changes, etc., may be arrived at in- 
telligently. 

One of the major factors that ex- 
ecutives must bear in mind in eval- 
uating progress against a capital 
improvement budget is that time is 
expensive. While the construction 
cost of the improvement may be 
fixed by contract, overhead and in- 
terest expenses run with the devel- 
opment period. Without frequent 
review of costs and progress, these 
variable cost elements can play 
havoc with the budget. 

Operating Budgets 

Operating budgets are developed 
to estimate the income and expense 
of undertaking day-to-day business 
at a particular rate of capacity. 
They differ from capital improve- 
ment budgets in that they pertain 
to the conduct of repetitive busi- 
ness and do not result in the estab- 
lishment of a physical asset. 

The principle cited as to the 
necessity of having the work per- 
formed at the level best suited to 
provide the service, very definitely 
applies to the preparation of oper- 
ating budgets. Here again, several 
organizational levels will have to 
participate if a sound budget is to 
be developed. Top level decisions 
will have to be made on numerous 
matters to set the pattern the budg- 
et will follow. These decisions, for 
example, would concern such items, 
as how much of a preventive main- 
tenance program is to be followed; 
how extensive are employee ben- 
efits to be; etc. In addition, the 
matter of how costs are to be ac- 
counted and reported will also have 
to be settled topside. Do we want 
to know what it costs to paint each 
size apartment? Do we want to 
know the cost of glazing, light bulb 
replacement, grounds upkeep, etc.? 
Once the budget pattern has been 
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established by administrative per- 
sonnel, the detail data as to quan- 
tities and costs can be prepared 
by shop supervisors, procurement 
agents, and accountants. Subse- 
quently, the detail budget elements 
will have to be worked together 
and flow back topside for review 
and consideration by project man- 
agers and central office key per- 
sonnel. 

Insofar as operating budgets are 
concerned, the importance of the 
second principle cited, the main- 
tenance of adequate budget and ac- 
counting information, is quite evi- 
dent. If management is to be knowl- 
edgeable and successful, detail pro- 
duction and cost data must be con- 
tinually available. Without an ade- 
quate system of accounts, sore spots 
are often missed and financial ills 
frequently prevail. One is hard 
pressed to name a business that 
continues to operate successfully 
that does not maintain extensive 
cost data and controls. Make no 
mistake about it, while urban re- 
newal and public housing have a 
significant social aspect, the busi- 
ness side of these programs cannot 
be ignored—the aspect of “financial 
solvency.” 

Again, with regard to operating 
budgets, the validity of the third 
principle heretofore discussed is cer- 
tainly obvious: namely, the greater 
the scope of activity, the greater the 
control required. Because of the re- 
petitive nature of activities covered 
by operating budgets, it’s most vital 
that budgetary and accounting con- 
trols be established that can pre- 
vent routine functions from cost- 
ing too much. To me, it’s impos- 
sible to maintain appropriate con- 
trol with anything short of monthly 
financial and production reports. 
In addition, such reports will nor- 
mally have to be periodically sup- 
plemented with special accounting 
studies of individual activities, as 
a means of evaluating possible al- 
ternative methods of operation. 

In Summary... 

In summary, budgeting and ac- 
counting play leading roles in help- 
ing the executive carry out a suc- 
cessful program. Certainly they do 
not have the glamour that goes 
with other activities, such as bull- 
dozing slums or erecting new struc- 
tures. However, they are tools that 
the professional must use if he’s 
going to make progress. 


Charles L. Farris, July 1960 
July 1960 





State 


News 





Only around half of the state 
legislatures met during 1960, an off 
year in the state capitols. Out of the 
activity in the legislatures came both 
good things and disappointments 
for housing and urban renewal. A 
roundup of what did and what did 
not happen in the state capitols in 
1960 follows. 


WISCONSIN RENEWAL LAW 
GETS ANOTHER GOING OVER 
After having been knocked about 


pretty much in the courts last year, 
Wisconsin's redevelopment legisla- 
tion got still another going over re- 
cently . . . this time from the state 
legislature. During the last lap of 
the long, long 1959 session—the ses- 
sion ended only this May—the law 
was whipped into shape to make it 
more satisfactory to federal officials 
—they had been critical of earlier 
legislation—and to make it a more 
efficient tool for communities want- 
ing to move ahead with slum clear- 
ance operations. 

A big hitch in redevelopment op- 
erations in Wisconsin has been a 
requirement that jury verdicts of 
necessity be obtained in the taking 
of each property in a renewal area. 
Another has been the fact that the 
verdict of necessity and the decision 
as to price to be paid for the land 
were two separate operations. The 
situation so hamstrung renewal op- 
erations that the federal government 
from time to time threatened to 
withdraw Title I aid from projects 
in the state. In 1958, in special ses- 
sion, the legislature sought to fix 
up matters (see August-September 
1958 JOURNAL, page 284) but the 
1958 law, after going the rounds in 
the lower courts, was declared un- 
constitutional by the state supreme 
court last year (see July-August 
1959 JOURNAL, page 246). 

Concerned about what the su- 
preme court’s decision would do to 
the local redevelopment program, 
Milwaukee officials got together 
with federal officials to work on 
ideas for new, progress-geared legis- 
lation. On the advice of Urban Re- 
newal Administration staffers, the 
Milwaukee group studied Michi- 
gan’s laws, with the result that 
changes enacted for Wisconsin are 


patterned after laws in effect in its 
sister midwestern state. 

New provisions of the Wisconsin 
law make it possible for a jury to 
return a single verdict of necessity 
to cover all parcels of land in a re- 
newal area. In addition, the respon- 
sibility for setting prices for each 
parcel of land in the area has been 
given to the court—a setup that re- 
development officials believe will 
soften property owner attitudes to- 
ward giving up their holdings. Un- 
der the terms of the law, a property 
owner can appeal a decision as to 
land price but the jury verdict of 
necessity cannot be appealed. The 
law also provides that if a verdict of 
necessity is denied, a local redevel- 
opment agency can submit a new 
petition involving different prop- 
erties. 

URA, the JourNat has been told, 
has been “warmly receptive” to the 
new provisions, considering them to 
be the kind of legislation that will 
finally enable Wisconsin communi- 
ties to get on the road to renewal. 
The law is not expected to have 
trouble in the courts either, in that 
objections of the supreme court to 
the old 1958 provisions are thought 
to have been overcome in the lan- 
guage of the new measures. 


NEW BILLS MAY PUT BOSTON 
PRU CENTER PLAN ON THE ROAD 

The on-again, off-again plan for a 
150 million dollar Prudential Cen- 
ter in Boston was given another 
chance for survival in June, with 
the shaping up of a new state legis- 
lative package that would enable 
the city to: (1) give Prudential In- 
surance Company of America the 
tax concessions it says it must have 
to make the center development 
economically feasible; (2) build a 
new civic center and make other 
public improvements to tie in with 
the insurance company’s big plans 
(see July-August 1959 JouRNAL, 
page 234). 

However, not the state legislature, 
but the state supreme judicial court 
will get first crack at the proposals: 
the court has been asked for an ad- 
visory opinion on the constitution- 
ality of the legislative package . . . 
to mark the second time this year 
that proposals intended to effect- 
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uate the Pru plan have been sub- 
jected to such a process. Why the 
plan is not expected to be a two- 
time loser in the court hinges large- 
ly on the fact that under the revised 
proposals it is the local redevelop- 
ment agency, rather than the state 
turnpike authority, that will be fig- 
uring as the central public agency 
in the undertaking. 

Pru’s proposals for rebuilding the 
Back Bay area of Boston have at- 
tracted national interest on a num- 
ber of counts: for grandiose plan- 
ning—a $l-acre, Rockefeller Center- 


like complex of 16 buildings is con- 


templated; for the tax-incentive-for- 
renewal feature of the plan—cities 
everywhere are watching the out- 
come; for the impact it could have 
on the whole concept of property 
taxation—some experts tend to take 
the view that if special treatment is 
needed to get important jobs done, 
then it’s probably time for a top-to- 
bottom change in tax thinking. 
Locally, the Pru plan has attract- 
ed friends and foes, alike. City fa- 
thers and big businessmen, for the 
most part, consider the proposed 
center just what’s needed to sna 
the city out of the economic dol. 
drums. (Said one local business- 
man: “If we throw out the Pruden- 
tial, we may never be able to get 
anybody else to come to Boston.”’) 
Some real estate people, however, 
are not so happy about the whole 
idea: with vacancies in the city al- 
ready up to about 5 per cent, feel- 
ing is the center would make a bad 
situation worse by luring tenants 
out of older buildings into the glam- 
orous new quarters to be provided. 
Despite local disputes and the 
national implications, first real test 
of the Pru plan came earlier this 
year when the state supreme judi- 
cial court was asked for an opinion 
on the first set of legislative propos- 
als that had been drawn up to put 
the plan in motion. Plans then 
called for the Massachusetts Turn- 
pike Authority to buy the land on 
which the center was to rise and to 
lease back the “air rights,” so that 
Pru could enjoy the authority’s tax- 
exempt status. In return, the insur- 
ance company was to pay the city 
“service charges” based on a sliding 
scale of annual payments of up to 
3 million dollars or 20 per cent of 
the project’s gross income, with the 
higher of the alternative figures to 
count. While the court squashed 
the plan on the grounds that no 
private party is entitled to special 
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tax advantages, it was suggested 
that objections might be overcome, 
if the plan were linked directly 
with a public purpose, such as slum 
clearance. 

The proposals now under review 
by the court would appear to wipe 
out the old objections. Were the re- 
development agency to serve in be- 
half of the city in the deal, the area 
would be declared blighted (bull- 
dozer action in the area is said to 
have indeed made it blighted) and 
a public purpose will have been cre- 
ated. Among specific features of the 
measures now being considered: 
transfer of some of the powers of 
the state housing board and the 
planning board to the local redevel- 
opment agency; a broadening of the 
definition of “blight” in present re- 
development laws to make commer- 
cial and industrial redevelopment 
possible; awarding to the redevelop- 
ment agency the responsibility for 
coordinating renewal-slanted func- 
tions now performed by several 
other city agencies. Tax breaks for 
Pru would be the same as those 
originally contemplated. 


PUERTO RICO ABATES TAXES; 
OKEYS 10 MILLION IN BONDS 

Puerto Rico is out to help its 
moderate-income families and the 
“relocatees” being displaced by its 
urban renewal activities. Four ma- 
jor moves in this direction were 
made this summer. 


1—A 10 million dollar bond issue 
was approved to initiate a program 
of providing “‘adequate housing for 
the population groups of medium 
resources.” 


2—A real estate tax reduction for 
the fiscal year 1960-61 was granted 
on all owner-occupied residences. 


3—A 75 per cent tax abatement 
was offered to all nonprofit corpo- 
rations building relocation housing 
under the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration’s Section 221 program. 


4—For displaced families going 
into owner-occupied housing, a 75 
per cent tax remission is approved 
for ten years; a 50 per cent remis- 
sion for an additional five years. 


The 10 million dollar bond issue, 
approved by Governor Munoz Ma- 
rin in late June, will finance hous- 
ing construction for San Juan only 
but it is anticipated that one or two 
other cities will follow suit. First 
project to go up will be a high-rise 
development in the city center, on 
land costing almost $2 per square 





foot. Proposal is to offer the units 
for “sale” via the condominium 
route: a form of cooperative owner- 
ship familiar to Puerto Rico (see 
page 263). Hope is to keep the costs 
to residents at an average of $65 per 
dwelling per month, with the whole 
program to be self-liquidating over 
a 35-year finance period. 

The one-year tax reduction for 
owner-occupied homes is labeled as 
one of a series of efforts by the 
Puerto Rican legislature to encour- 
age home ownership. It is being 
publicized in a booklet entitled 
Buenos Noticias—good news—which 
tells families of the government's 
hope “that each family may even- 
tually become a home-owner.” The 
tax relief is graduated to particu- 
larly favor low-income families; for 
example—the owner of $4000 home 
earns a $30 annual saving, while 
the owner of a home costing four 
times that amount will save $77. 

The tax abatement measure for 
relocation housing — adopted in 
June — was anticipated earlier this 
year when a publicly-sponsored Sec- 
tion 221 program got started in San 
Juan (see April JouRNAL, page 148). 
It is estimated that relocatees can 
now buy 221 homes from the Urban 
Renewal and Housing Corporation 
at payments of about $31 per month 
—as against the $35 to $37 figure 
established before the abatement 
scheme was approved. 


CALIFORNIA OKEYS ONE MORE 
VET HOUSING BOND ISSUE 

California citizens have again 
proved willing to dip into their 
pockets to back what must be their 
favorite housing program: the Cal- 
ifornia veterans farm and home 
purchase program. In June, by a 
definitive 2-to-1 vote, the electorate 
approved the program’s twelfth 
bond issue—this one for 400 million 
dollars—to finance the low-interest, 
direct home loan program during 
1961 and 1962. 

The Cal-Vet program, since its 
inception nearly 40 years ago, has 
enjoyed strong legislative support 
(see June 1958 JouRNAL, page 205) 
as well as hearty citizen backing 
(see August-September 1957 Jour- 
NAL, page 275). One reason behind 
all this enthusiasm may be the fact 
that the program has been paying 
its own way from the start. In the 
state’s direct loan set-up, homes 
and farms are actually purchased 
by the state’s department of veter- 
ans affairs, then resold to the vets 
on contracts of sale. Payments on 
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these contracts buy back the bonds 
and cover all necessary administra- 
tive expenses. 

Although interest rates to the 
veterans can go as high as 5 per 
cent, according to legislative action 
in the spring of 1957 (see August- 
September 1957 JOURNAL, page 275), 
actual rates have stayed consider- 
ably lower. A hike this winter— 
based on increased interest rates the 
state had to pay on bonds sold— 
upped rates to the veterans to 4 
per cent. California’s concern with 
economy was indicated by the post- 
ponement of a 50 million dollar 
bond sale scheduled for late May; 
the 3.98 per cent that the state 
would have had to pay was ad- 
judged too high by the state treas- 
urer, who decided to wait. 


The recent rate hike still makes 
a big difference to some 100,000 
vets currently involved with the 
program. While monthly payments 
won't go up, each veteran will have 
to pay off his mortgage over a 
longer period of time. An example 
of what this increase means in pock- 
etbook terms: on a $15,000 loan, 
borrowing cost will go up about 
$1600. The increase is possible 
under the California program be- 
cause of a flexible clause in the 
home-loan contracts that was in- 
tended to provide the state with 
means for keeping the economic 
balance between interest paid and 
interest received, thus maintaining 
the program’s self-sufficiency. 


But, in general, the veterans seem 
pretty happy with the whole set-up, 
since of an estimated 1,250,000 who 
might participate, over 500,000, or 
40 per cent, hold certificates of 
eligibility. 


FLORIDA STILL TRIES FOR RENEWAL 
LAW: GETS ANOTHER TURNDOWN 
Urban renewal proponents in 
Florida are still in there pitching 
to win general renewal enabling 
legislation for the state. They suf- 
fered a setback when Governor 
LeRoy Collins in February turned 
down a plea to call a special legis- 
lative session on urban renewal. 
But they got a lift out of the Florida 
supreme court’s decision last No- 
vember, which, according to re- 
orts, has “cleared the way for 
lorida cities to participate in ur- 
ban renewal by ruling that the 
Tampa slum clearance law was 
constitutional” (see February Jour- 
NAL, page 76). And they see some 
encouragement for 1961 in the 
study, financed by a $10,000 Urban 
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HOUSING IN STATE LIMELIGHT IN CALIFORNIA 

Housing problems are coming in for statewide attention in California, 
where a Governor’s Conference on Housing, staged last month in Los 
Angeles (see June JOURNAL, page 215), kicked off what has been planned 
as a series of meetings for the exploration of “critical issues” affecting 
housing in the state. The June conference—it dealt with such subjects as 
building and housing codes, urban renewal, planning, financing, mobile 
homes, housing for the elderly, and housing for minority groups—was or- 





ganized by the state division of hous- 
ing, which operates in the depart- 
ment of industrial relations. Lowell 
Nelson, chief of the state division, 
was over-all chairman for the event. 
Other men behind the show are 
pictured with Mr. Nelson below. 
They are: John H. Tolan, Jr., 
chairman for private housing ses- 
sions; NAHRO Board Member 
James D. Richardson, executive di- 
rector of the Vallejo housing and 
redevelopment agency, chairman 
for renewal sessions; Mr. Nelson; 
Philip Doyle and John O'’Conor, 
chairmen for mobile housing ses- 
sions. An out-of-stater at the meet- 
ing was Charles Abrams of the New 
York State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination, pictured at left with 
Mr. Richardson. 








Renewal Administration Section 
701 planning grant and backed up by 
$5000 from the Florida State Devel- 
opment Commission that is to delve 
into the areas of planning, zoning, 
and subdivision control and be pre- 
sented in the 1961 legislature along 
with a recommendation for a state 
renewal law. In line with study 
aims, a scheduled autumn statewide 
conference of local officials, com- 
munity planners, and legislators 
will try their hand at working out 
the 1961 legislative program. 
Behind the move to call the un- 
called 1960 session were Senator 
George Smathers, who warned that 


there was no time to lose if the 
state was to qualify for some of the 
yet-uncommitted 600 million dol- 
lars in federal urban renewal funds, 
and Housing and Home Finance 
Agency Regional Administrator 
Walter Keyes, who urged the gov- 
ernor to call the session after Talla- 
hassee residents approved a local 
law authorizing the city to partici- 
pate in the federal program. 

Said Governor Collins, “Much 
advance planning work has to be 
done and I just do not believe that 
it would be appropriate to convene 
a special session of the legislature.” 
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Doubly disappointing was the fact 
that two years ago, at a statewide 
slum clearance conference, Gover- 
nor Collins had promised leader- 
ship in the 1959 legislature to amend 
the constitution, thus allowing 
statewide renewal participation (see 
June 1958 JourNAL, page 202). 


SOME GAINS, ANTI-BIAS LOSS 
IN NEW YORK STATE ACTIONS 
Major housing events on the al- 


ways-crowded calendar of the New 
York state legislature during the ses- 
sion that ended in late March in- 
cluded: 


—a new try at stimulating middle- 
income housing. Signed by the gov- 
ernor April 22 was a measure de- 
signed to stimulate private construc- 
tion of units in the $19-$29 per room 
rent range. The law sets up a new 
agency—the State Housing Finance 
Agency—which is authorized to 
make a total of 500 million dollars 
worth of low-interest loans by sell- 
ing tax-exempt bonds at less than 
going interest rates and then passing 
the low rates on to builders willing 
to limit profits to 6 per cent. The 
new program—expected to yield 
36,000 units—is another result of the 
middle-income housing study that 
last year led to establishment of the 
Limited Profit Mortgage Corpora- 
tion—a highly touted experiment 
that was to have put the state in 
partnership with private investors 
in the setting up of a 300 million 
dollar fund for middle-income hous- 
ing (see November 1959 JouRNAL, 
page 371). Private investors failed to 
come across, however (pledges se- 
cured totalled less than 70 million 
dollars), largely because they pre- 
ferred to plant their seed in the 
greener pastures made fertile by the 
tight money situation. 


—a money boost for state-aided 
public housing. Authorized to be put 
to the voters in November is a pro- 
posal to add 5 million dollars to the 
annual amount of 39 million dollars 
now available for state aid for pub- 
lic housing. Need for the increase 
was said to stem from rising interest 
rates the state pays on housing 
bonds and Governor Rockefeller, in 
signing the measure, said: “While a 
favorable fluctuation in the bond 
market may render unnecessary the 
use of additional subsidy funds au- 
thorized by this bill, in view of the 
uncertainty in predicting the future 
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bond market, this bill should be ap- 
proved.” 

In another action affecting public 
housing, the legislature authorized 
the New York City Housing Author- 
ity to sell eight no-cash-subsidy proj- 
ects that now are in construction or 
planning to nonprofit tenant coop- 
eratives. 


—a series of actions designed to 
change the administrative setup for 
housing and renewal operations in 
New York City. The measures, ap- 
proved in May, follow recommenda- 
tions contained in the report pre- 
pared by J. Anthony Panuch at the 
request of Mayor Wagner (see 
March JourNAL, page 96). Included: 
establishment of the Housing and 
Redevelopment Board, in which are 
consolidated functions of several 
now defunct agencies that per- 
formed housing- and renewal-re- 
lated duties, including Robert 
Moses’ old Committee on Slum 
Clearance (see May JOURNAL, page 
165); transfer to the Commission of 
Real Estate the responsibility for re- 
location work formerly performed 
by several other agencies. 


—a series of easements and appease- 
ments affecting housing code enforce- 
ment. Among approved measures: a 
bill permitting tax abatements for 
improvements in multiple dwellings 
needed to conform to local codes; 
extension of the right to occupy cel- 
lar apartments for one year; a meas- 
ure enabling multiple-dwelling 
owners to get city loans to install 
central heating and otherwise bring 
rundown buildings up to standard 
... if owners are willing to continue 
to rent to low-income families after 
improvements are made (see May 
JOURNAL, page 190). 


—a broadened horizon for renew- 
al. The legislature approved a bill 
permitting the use of sites occupied 
by nonresidential structures for ur- 
ban renewal projects. A bill that 
would have required new public 
hearings when original plans for 
slum clearance projects are revised 
was killed. 


—another defeat for broad anti- 
bias in housing legislation. Two bills 
that would have broadened existing 
anti-b.a° legislation (it affects only 
housing that receives public aid of 
some kind) to include almost all pri- 
vate housing were introduced. One, 
the administration-supported meas- 
ure, exempted one- and two-family 
scattered housing from anti-bias 





control; the other went all out. The 
administration bill was introduced 
in February; it was approved in the 
assembly only in the closing hours 
of the legislative session and, despite 
repeated appeals from Governor 
Rockefeller, it was hung up in the 
senate’s hostile finance committee 
until adjournment day. 

Meanwhile, in another state-level 
action, the supreme court in June 
gave a green light to the New York 
City Housing Authority's plan to 
buy up 125 single-room occupancy 
buildings and convert them into 
low-rent public housing (see May 
JOURNAL, page 178). Test case de- 
cided in June involved two deterior- 
ating rooming houses on the city’s 
west side, for which the Public 
Housing Administration had al- 
ready approved federal aid. 


OLD, NEW ORGANIZATIONS IN 
CONNECTICUT ACTIVELY AT WORK 

In Connecticut, “off with the old, 
on with the new” is not the motto. 
Old and new are both operative ... 
at least on the housing and renewal 
front. 


The New: In February, a new 
state group was organized: the Con- 
necticut Urban Renewal Associa- 
tion. At a dinner meeting in Meri- 
den on February 4, the renewal 
agencies of the state got together 
to form the association. Planning 
consultant Carl Feiss of Washing- 
ton was the featured speaker. Pur- 
pose of the new organization was 
defined as facilitating the renewal 
of “old cities and towns through 
elimination of and prevention of 
urban blight and slums” via an ex- 
change of knowledge, publications, 
practices, standards. Heading the 
new group are: president—Robert 
Bliss, executive director of the 
Hartford redevelopment agency; 
vice-president—L. Thomas Appleby, 
executive director of the New Ha- 
ven redevelopment agency; and sec- 
retary-treasurer—Tom T. Wuerth, 
executive director of the Ansonia 
redevelopment agency. 


As to the old: the Connecticut As- 
sociation of Housing and Redevel- 
opment Officials, set up in 1950, in 
March cooperated with the New 
York regional office of the Public 
Housing Administration to put on 
a one-day conference of housing 
authority commissioners and offi- 
cials from the state to discuss recent 
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changes in legislation affecting the 
federally-aided low-rent housing 
program. Principal speakers, follow- 
ing a welcome by New Haven May- 
or Richard C. Lee, included PHA 
regional director Herman D. Hill- 
man, on “Housing and Community 
Resources”—with particular empha- 
sis on new low-rent programs and 
varied planning approaches; Dr. 
Donald P. Kent, director of the 
University of Connecticut institute 
of gerontology, on housing for the 
elderly; and CAHRO president 
Joseph Canale, Danbury executive 
director, on the aims of the organi- 
zation itself. Discussions following 
the speeches concentrated on re- 
vised PHA management policies 
and procedures, including budget 
approvals; independent audits; ap- 
proval of income limits; and the 
new, streamlined PHA operations 
manual. 


STORY ON TWO PENNSYLVANIA 
PROGRAMS: NO MONEY IN BANK 
No more money in the bank: 
that’s the story on two Pennsylvania 
housing programs. The programs 
affected: (1) the one under which 
the state pays half the local tab in 
federally-aided urban renewal proj- 
ects; (2) a program authorized just 
last year to give housing help to mid- 
dle-income families and the elderly. 


Urban renewal: The 5 million dol- 
lars appropriated by the state legis- 
lature for the program in 1959 is 
gone and the backlog of communi- 
ties wanting state help for city re- 
building operations is piling up but 
the state legislature, which met this 
year especially to consider money 
bills, was asked for no new renewal 
funds and none were authorized. 
Next chance to get the program go- 
ing again will come when the 1961 
session of the legislature meets. 


Middle-income, elderly housing: 
Legislation setting up the Pennsyl- 
vania Housing Agency as a public 
corporation empowered to make 
loans to broaden the market for low- 
priced private homes and to assist in 
the provision of housing for the eld- 
erly was enacted last year. But the 
program hasn’t been able to get off 
the ground yet because no money 
has ever been authorized by the 
legislature to put it in motion. Some 
attempts are being made to get pri- 
vate investors to put money into a 
fund to get the program started; 
pli little success is reported to 

ate. 
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Court Decisions 





Prepared by 
MORRIS MILLER 


Member of the law firm of Scott W. Lucas, Washington, D. C. 


U.S. SUPREME COURT APPROVES 
NO-WARRANT CODE INSPECTION 

Last year, by a five to four vote, 
the United States Supreme Court 
held that a search warrant is not 
necessary to enter a citizen’s home 
to investigate sanitary conditions 
(Frank v. State of Maryland—see 
June 1959 JouRNAL, page 211). 

About «2 month after that deci- 
sion, the United States Supreme 
Court agreed to hear an Ohio case 
in which the supreme court of that 
state had held constitutional a mu- 
nicipal ordinance authorizing city 
health inspectors to inspect private 
homes at any reasonable hour. In 
deciding to hear the Ohio case, 
four justices expressed their opin- 
ion that the case should not be 
reviewed, in view of the Frank de- 
cision. 

On June 27, 1960, the Supreme 
Court of the United States affirmed 
the Ohio decision (Ohio ex rel. 
Eaton v. Price) by an equally divid- 
ed court. The four justices who felt 
the opinion should have been re- 
versed filed an opinion vigorously 
attacking the result of the equally 
divided court’s action, urging that 
the Frank case should not be fol- 
lowed. 


SEATTLE PUBLIC HOUSING EXEMPT 
FROM SEWER CHARGE, COURT SAYS 

That ever-recurring question 
about the meaning of the usual co- 
operation agreement came up again 
in Housing Authority of the City 
of Seattle, Washington v. The City 
of Seattle. The issue there involved 
the construction of the following 
paragraph appearing in the 1939 
cooperation agreement between the 
city and the authority (emphasis 
added): 

“The City further agrees that 
during the period commencing 
with the date of the acquisition of 
any part of the site or sites of each 
Project and continuing throughout 
the useful life of such Project, it 
will not levy, impose or charge any 
taxes, special assessments, service 


fees, charges or tolls against the 
Project or against the Authority 
for or with respect to the Project, 
and that it will furnish, without 
cost or charge to the Authority and 
the tenants of each Project, the usu- 
al municipal services and facilities 
which are or may be furnished free 
to other dwellings and inhabitants 
in the City, including but not lim- 
ited to: Fire, police and health pro- 
tection and services, street mainte- 
nance and repair, garbage, trash 
and ash collection and disposal, 
street lighting on public streets 
within any Projects and on the 
boundaries thereof. The term ‘use- 
ful life of such Project,’ as used in 
this paragraph, shall mean the pe- 
riod of physical usefulness of the 
particular shay 0 for the purpose 
of providing dwelling accommoda- 
tions, but in no event less than the 
number of years during which any 
of the bonds issued to aid in finan- 
cing the development of such Proj- 
ect or any bonds issued to refund 
such bonds shall remain outstand- 
ing.” 

In 1939, the city furnished sewer 
service to the inhabitants without 
special charge. In 1955, an ordi- 
nance became effective that pro- 
vided for sewer charges. 

Naturally, the authority contend- 
ed that by virtue of the cooperation 
agreement it was exempt from the 
sewer charge. Naturally, the city 
disagreed. 

On April 14, 1960 the supreme 
court of Washington held that the 
authority was exempt from the pay- 
ment of the charge. The supreme 
court’s reasoning was that a part of 
the city’s contribution toward the 
construction and maintenance of 
the low-rent housing project was a 
waiver of service charges. 

“Reading the agreement as a 
whole, it is apparent that the par- 
ties intended that the projects be 
furnished free the usual municipal 
services. It is obvious that the word 
‘usual’ alone is not adequate to de- 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


WHETHER OR NOT A CITY IS CONTEMPLATING how, when, and 
where to move its skid row residents in connection with urban renewal, 
or wants to try rehabilitation of the alcoholics there, a little paperback 
reporting proceedings of the Fourth Annual Institute of the Homeless 
and Institutional Alcoholic is worth a reading (see listing). This partic- 
ular institute focused attention on the fact that the alcoholic represents 
only a part of the skid row population—less than one-third—and skid row 
alcoholics total only 3 per cent of the alcoholic population in America. 


Five of the papers reported from the institute deal with various kinds of 
community treatment of the alcoholic. Especially significant: the Salva- 
tion Army’s program for the Men’s Social Center in San Francisco and 
the Volunteers of America project in Los Angeles, both of which offer 
multiple services, including medical and psychiatric therapy and voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and both of which stress “treatment” of some length. 
Success of the San Francisco program, according to the reporter, is laid in 
part to the fine new building where the men under treatment are housed. 


Three papers cover skid row and urban renewal. The need to change 
community attitudes—including church and police—toward receiving and 
adjusting the alcoholic into society is discussed by Wilbert L. Hindman, 
professor of business administration at the University of Calfornia. He 
suggests widening the “worker” resources beyond the usual Alcoholics 
Anonymous, Salvation Army, and other customary organizations: advo- 
cates involving civic leaders, making work with skid row “prestigeful.” 
H. Warren Dunham, Wayne State University sociologist, analyzes skid 
row past, present, and future. He refers to the “Golden Age”—up to the 
1930’s—when it served as employment market for migratory workers; 
shows the effect the social security program has had in bringing in aged 
men “pensioners” lacking housing elsewhere; and predicts a lessening 
and less-drifting population for the future. He believes that urban re- 
newal may well stimulate useful action about skid row, toward “pur- 
poseful social control” on a humanitarian level. The third discussant, 
Alan E. Schwartz, who is chairman of the Committee on the Homeless 
and Institutional Alcoholic of the National Council on Alcoholism, pleads 
for human and humanitarian consideration in relocation of skid rows in 
urban renewal activity and urges the committee to take a serious role here. 


NEW FROM NAHRO 


Publications listed as “New from 
NAHRO?” can be obtained from NAHRO’s 
main office, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


THE HOMELESS AND INSTITUTION- 
AL ALCOHOLIC. Proceedings of 1959 
meeting at Salt Lake City, Utah. 1960. 66 
pp-, multilithed. $1 (discount for 11 or 
more copies). The National Council on 
Alcoholism, Inc., 2 East 103d Street, New 
York 29, New York. 


LOCAL AUTHORITY LETTER No. 134: ty <cso rag 


PHA Commissioner Cancels Restrictive 
Procedure on Local Contracting for Low- 
Rent Units. June 21, 1960. 2 pp. Agency 
members only; 15 cents to others. 


THE FEDERAL CAPITAL: ITS FU- 
TURE AND ITS REDEVELOPMENT. 
A Preliminary Report, by C. A. Doxiadis. 
1959. 91 pp., multilithed. $1. District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency, 
919 18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Interesting evaluation of renewal in 
progress, and its problems, in the nation- 
al capital city; recommendations to con- 
sider for future planning. A 30-page intro- 
duction on “the American city,” setting 
forth Dr. Doxiadis’ city planning and 
programming theories, will have special 
interest because of the Ford Foundation 
award to NAHRO for a Doxiadis renew- 
al study (see page 257) . 


LOCAL AUTHORITY LETTER No. 135: 
Report on “Action” Steps Initiated by 
PHA Commissioner to Expedite New Pub- 
lic Housing Applications. June 28, 1960. 
2 pp. Agency members only; 15 cents to 
others. 


MANAGEMENT OF SLUM SITES IN 
URBAN REDEVELOPMENT, by Bette 
Jenkins. 2d Edition of NAHRO Publica- 
tion N348. 21 pp., multilithed. $2. 


URBAN RENEWAL 
FOURTH ANNUAL INSTITUTE OF 
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A FRAMEWORK FOR URBAN STU- 
DIES: An Analysis of Urban-Metropolitan 





Development and Research Needs. Special 
Report 52, to Committee on Urban Re- 
search, Highway Research Board, by Cole- 
man Woodbury. 1960. 29 pp. $1.20. High- 
way Research Board, 2011 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. 

From a life-long careerist in study of 
urban problems, an outline of the research 
that should be done for sound future de- 
velopment. Included: studies toward a 
theory of urban development and high- 
way department planning in city areas; 
urban government finance; public educa- 
tion and participation of citizens in pub- 
lic affairs. (These should take priority, 
the author says.) Also: role of mass tran- 
sit; land use patterns and travel volume; 
eminent domain and other land acquisi- 
tion procedures; relocation of displaced 
families. 


HOUSING 


HOUSING IN YOUR TOWN: What You 
Can Do about It, by Alexander Crosby. 
Housing Pamphlet 1. 1960. 24 pp. Free 
copy available from United Steelworkers 
of America, 1500 Commonwealth Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 

Written to educate union members about 
housing; useful facts and guidance for 
action for anyone. (See also May 1960 
JourNAL, page 175.) 


THE DEMAND FOR HOUSING IN 
EASTWICK, by Chester Rapkin and Wil- 
liam G. Grigsby. Prepared for the Rede- 
velopment Authority of the City of Phila- 
delphia. 1960. 83 pp. $2. Institute for Ur- 
ban Studies, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 

Another in the series of elsewhere-ap- 
plicable housing market studies made for 
guidance of Philadelphia’s redevelopment 
programmers (see March JOURNAL, page 
116). The housing “orbit” of this “new- 
town”, now about to go into a building 
period that will take ten years (see March 
JourNAL, page 95), is plotted from con- 
clusions following a large-scale field survey 
of population, households, and existing 
housing in the Philadelphia nag ree 
area; special study of the housing demand 
among the nonwhite population and es- 
timates of effect on the market of inter- 
racial housing; development of a flow 
analysis of the housing stock; and other 
techniques—all described in the report. 
Interesting section, too, on the housing 
market implications of environmental 
problems of the Eastwick development, 
such as garbage dumps and jet airports. 


SPECIAL HOUSING 


CLAY MASONRY FAMILY FALLOUT 
SHELTERS. Prepared by Structural Clay 
Products Institute of Washington, D. C. 
Reprint by Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. 1960. 15 pp. Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, Washington, 
D. C. 

Plans for constructing five kinds of ma- 
sonry shelters, costing $800 to $1200, for 
protection against fallout radiation from 
a nuclear bomb or damage from torna- 
does. With five other designs published in 
1959 in a series on “The Family Fallout 
Shelter,” the number of such units tested 
and found effective by the OCDM is 
now ten. 


MOBILE HOME PARKS AND COM- 
PREHENSIVE COMMUNITY PLAN- 
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NING, by Ernest R. Bartley and Fred- 
erick H. Bair, Jr. Studies in Public Ad- 
ministration No. 19, Public Administra- 
tion Clearing Service, University of Flor- 
ida. 1960. 147 pe $3 paperback; $5 case- 
bound. Order from Mobile Homes Manu- 
facturers Association, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

Those building for the elderly, housing 
code enforcement officials, and planners 
can get a look through this k at 
“mobile-livers” and those they live among. 
Includes model ordinance for mobile 
home parks and some park designs. 


RELOCATION 
FAMILY RELOCATION CAN SUCCEED 
IN URBAN RENEWAL WORK, by H. 
W. Reynolds, Jr. The American City for 
April 1960, pp. 183-187. 75 cents. The 
American City Magazine, 470 Park Ave- 
nue South, New York, New York. 

Report of four-year survey of family 
relocation operations in 41 urban renewal 
areas. Concludes that guidance programs, 
common to 15 of these cities, have paid 
off in better housed families, improved 
community relations. 


AN EVALUATION OF THE SECTION 
221 RELOCATION HOUSING PRO- 
GRAM. Report to the Administrator 
prepared under supervision of Albert 
Thompson. December 1959. 48 pp. Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

Reports that in five years “221” has 
been in effect, 280 communities have been 
certified; financing for 30,000 dwellings of 
a potential 103,000 in these places has 
been applied for; some 16,500 dwellings 


have reached construction. ... The small- 
er, rather than the larger, cities have 
shown the greatest progress.... Use of 


“221” for existing housing has been small. 
...Greatest success has occurred where 
these conditions present: (1) new con- 
struction within “221” mortgage ceilings 
feasible; (2) reasonably priced building 
sites available; (3) community under- 
stood program. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


URBAN RENEWAL AND _INTER- 
GROUP RELATIONS: A Report on Phil- 
adelphia Experience. 1960. 21 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. No price listed. Commission on 
Human Relations, 800 Commercial Trust 
Building, 16 South Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia experience—broader than 
in most cities—indicates, according to this 
report, that “perhaps the major issue to 
be decided with respect to the impact of 
urban renewal on minority populations 
is that of the priorities to be observed in 
renewal operations.” Report covers work 
of the commission with local housing, re- 
development, and code enforcement agen- 
cies. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS WORK OF 
THE PHILADELPHIA HOUSING AU- 
THORITY: 1958 and 1959. 7 pp. and ap- 
pendix, mimeographed. 1960. Apply to 
The Philadelphia Housing Authority, 
Community Relations Division, 42 South 
15th Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 

Neighborhood relations of housing de- 
velopments in operation and work of an 
advisory committee on community rela- 
tions are two of the interesting aspects of 
community relations covered. Extensive 
activities of the division are listed in 
appendix. 
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Housing Calendar 





July 
11-August 12—Course in hy- 
giene of housing (leads to 
certification in housing ap- 
praisal technique) for sal. 
lic health officials and oth- 
ers interested in renewal. 
Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, Illinois. 


18—NAHRO Accounting 
and Auditing Committee, 
Washington. 
21—NAHRO Nominating 
Committee, Chicago. 
25-August 5 — Institute on 
“Community Organization 
in the Local Neighbor- 
hood” (see May JOURNAL, 
page 171). University of 
Chicago. 

28—Two subcommittees of 
Joint Committee on Hous- 
ing and Welfare, one on 
long-range objectives; one 
on community services in 
public housing, Washing- 
ton. 


29—NAHRO Development 
Committee, Washington. 


August 
8-12—Seminar on hygiene 
of housing (follows course 
work program listed for 
July 11, above). Open to 
housing, renewal, plan- 
ning officials. Southern Il- 
linois University, Carbon- 
dale, Illinois. 

11-12 — NAHRO-Public 

Housing Administration 
Committee on Rent and 
Income Schedules. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


14-17—National Association 
of County Officials. Fon- 
tainebleau Hotel, Miami 
Beach. 


15-16—Redevelopment  Sec- 
tion Executive Committee. 
Washington, D. C. 


23-26—National Council on 
Family Relations, Inter- 
national Union of Family 
Organizations. Columbia 
University, New York City. 


28-September 7—Seminar cn 

metropolitan research 
problems. (see May Jour- 
NAL, page 170). Syracuse 
University. 


September 
12-17—National Association 
of Real Estate Boards in- 


“Housing Calendar” is a NAHRO service that is designed to 
keep members up on what's going on in NAHRO and in other 
national and international organizations operating in fields re- 
lated to housing and urban renewal (NAHRO events appear in 
bold type) . 


stitute of real estate man- 
agement (see May Jour- 
NAL, page 174). Niagara 
Falls, Canada. 
25-29—National Recreation 
Association. Washington, 
BD. C. 


October 
2—Board of Governors. 
Statler Hilton Hotel, De- 
troit. 
25—NAHRO Annual Con- 
ference. Statler Hilton Ho- 
tel, Detroit. 


6—Board of Governors. Stat- 
ler Hilton Hotel, Detroit. 


12-15—National Association 
of Social Workers Delegate 
Assembly. Hamilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 


16-22—InterAmerican Con- 
gress of Municipalities. 
San Diego. 


23-27—American Institute 
of Planners. Philadelphia. 


28-29—Conference on “The 
Role of Universities in an 
Urban Setting.” University 
of Wisconsin — Milwaukee 
campus. 
28-November 4—American 
Public Health Association. 
San Francisco. 


November 
9-10—Joint Committee on 
Housing and Welfare. New 
York City. 
11-17—National Association 
of Real Estate Boards 
annual conference. Dallas, 
Texas. 
16-18—Tennessee Associa- 
tion of Housing and Re- 
development Authorities. 
Memphis. 
15-18—National Association 
of Intergroup Relations 
Officials. Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati. 
26-30—American Municipal 
Association. New York City. 


December 


5-6—National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly, annual 
meeting. New York City. 


February 1961 
2-3—Third Code Enforce- 
ment Conference. Shore- 


ham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 
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New Maintenance Products 





AUTOMATIC EMERGENCY LIGHT 


Price is a big feature of the bat- 
tery-operated, automatic emergency 
light recently introduced by the 
Burgess Battery Company, to as- 
sure a source of light in hallways 
and similar critical areas, if fire, 
or other troubles, cause electrical 
power failure. Retail price of the 
lantern, complete with battery and 
mounting bracket, is $20.25. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, this 
price compares with costs of up to 
$50 a unit for emergency lights re- 
quiring special installations or wir- 
ing systems. 

Heart of the new emergency light 
is a special relay unit that plugs 
into any standard 110-volt, 60-cycle 
alternating current electrical out- 
let. If the AC power fails, the relay 
turns on the lantern to provide 
illumination from a 40,000 candle- 
power sealed beam light. The unit 
can be converted into a portable, 
hand-operated light. 

“Specially designed” twin, 6-volt 
batteries, wired in parallel and 


sealed in a steel-clad, leak-proof 


case, will last a year, when not in 
use, or will give more than 15 
hours of continuous operation, the 
company claims. Both floodlight 
and spotlight models are available 
and the light can be beamed in any 
direction by adjusting the light- 
head, which turns in a full circle 
laterally and moves up and down 
135 degrees. Burgess also points to 
simplicity of installation as a fea- 
ture of the light, stating that the 
mounting bracket can be fastened 
with two screws. 

For further information: Burgess 
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Battery Company, Freeport, IlIli- 
nois. Don’t forget to mention the 
JOURNAL OF HOUSING. 


CALKING GUN LOADER 

Less than 30 seconds is all the 
time required to load any calking 
gun or cartridge from standard one- 
gallon or five-quart pails—with the 
aid of the Midget Loader Model 
22-C. That’s the claim of the Force- 
Flo company, makers of the Midget 
Loader, which is designed to do 
away with the mess and waste of 
time and materials involved in 
hand-loading calking guns. 

The new, small loader (the com- 
pany also manufactures a unit for 
handling five-gallon containers) will 
dispense a wide variety of mater- 


ials, according to Force-Flo: putties, 
glazing compounds, adhesives, ce- 
ments. 

First step in using the Midget 
Loader is to remove the cover from 
the can containing the material 
with a “heavy-duty” can opener 





provided for the purpose. Then, 
with a “knock-out” tool, also pro- 
vided, a hole is punched in the 
bottom of the can. The can is then 
placed in position on the loader so 
that a flexible neoprene piston as- 
sembly, operated by a hand lever, 
can push the compound through 
the “knock-out” hole and into the 
gun positioned on the loader by 
a clamp. Model 22-C includes three 
cartridge adapters and a baseboard 
mount for convenience in mixing 
two-part materials. An adjustable 
plug adapter can be purchased for 
use with flowable materials. 
Mention the JOURNAL OF HousING 





when writing to: Force-Flo Incor- 
porated, P.O. Box 2442, East Cleve- 
land 12, Ohio. 


A CERAMIC TILE ADHESIVE 

If this product lives up to the 
claim made for it, there may not 
be enough to go around. 

The product: Miracle MA-200 
Golden Stripe Ceramic Tile Ad- 
hesive. 

The claim: “The best ceramic 
tile adhesive ever produced.” The 
manufacturer also claims that 
“three years of continuous labora- 
tory research was spent in develop- 
ing and formulating MA-200 in 
order to combine all the best fea- 
tures of rubber, resin, and latex- 
type tile adhesives in one product.” 

Getting a litthe more specific 
about this “gold-colored” adhesive 
that trowels “like butter” is the 
claim that tile can be applied to it 
for as long as three hours after 
spreading—“depending on temper- 
ature and humidity.” Coverage is 
said to be up to 70 square feet 
per gallon. 

MA-200 will bond to “any rigid, 
dry, hard, clean masonry, plaster, 
or wallboard surface.” It is also 
described as having no solvent 
odor; being non-flammable and 
non-freezing; and being formulated 
so that there is no slippage. In 
addition, if the adhesive is smeared 
on tile it can be “easily removed 
with a cloth dampened with any 
petroleum solvent.” 

Mention the JouRNAL oF Hous- 
ING when writing to: Miracle 
Adhesives Corporation, Bellmore, 
Long Island, New York. 


A CLEAR RUST INHIBITOR 

Poly-Rustex, described as_ the 
only clear rust inhibitor on the 
market, is said by the manufacturer 
to provide complete corrosion pro- 
tection to iron, steel, and other 
metals. Brad Chemical company, 
the maker, also claims that it will 
not discolor metal, nor will it wash 
away under “normal” conditions. 
It can, however, be removed with 
steam or standard solvents. 

The company also points out 
that the new preparation is ready 
to use without mixing and can be 
applied by brush, spray, mop, or 
dipping. A single gallon is said to 
cover up to 400 square feet. 

Complete information is avail- 
able from: Brad Chemical, Incor- 
porated, 111 West Washington 
Street, Chicago 2. Don’t forget to 
mention the JOURNAL OF HousINc. 
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New Construction Products 





NEW WATER HEATER LINE 

What is Armored Jetglas and 
what does it offer to housing au- 
thorities? The answer is: Armored 
Jetglas is a glass lining for water 
heaters and, according to the man- 
ufacturer, its “durability has proved 
far superior to previous glass lin- 
ings.”” The maker is the Day and 
Night Manufacturing Company, 
which is introducing the new lining 
in its commercial water heaters. 

To back up the claim of greater 
durability, the company has _ in- 
creased its usual one-year warranty 
to two years, unconditional 
and pro-rated it for another three 
years. The warranty covers com- 
plete heater replacement in the 
event of tank failure. 

The manufacturer says that Ar- 
mored Jetglas is distinguished by 
two new characteristics. First, im- 
proved ability to withstand the 
chemical action that dissolves glass 
inside a water heater. Second, al- 
most complete absence of the bub- 
bles usually occurring in glass lin- 
ings. It is these bubbles, says Day 
and Night, that weaken the lining 
and reduce the protection the glass 
should afford to the steel walls. 

Day and Night has also taken 
steps to improve the operation of 
its heaters when two or more are 
used together in multiple hookups 
by prefabricating copper piping for 
both the hot and cold water con- 
nections. Prefabricating the con- 
necting lines not only makes for 
“simple, time-saving installations” 
but also “guarantees equal division 
of draw and work load” by assur- 
ing uniform feeding of cold water 
into the tanks and uniform dis- 
charge of hot water from each tank. 

The company’s line includes 70 
and 100 gallon storage capacity 
units with the Armored Jetglas 
lining. 

Mention the JouRNAL oF Hous- 
ING when writing to: Day and Night 
Manufacturing Company, P.O. Box 
2222, La Puente, California. 


BOILER-BURNER UNIT 

A boiler-burner unit that will fit 
in restricted spaces, yet operate at 
80 per cent efficiency, is what the 
Petro company of Cleveland claims 
to have in its Petro-Pac. 

Compact design, including “re- 
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finements that make the conven- 
tional boiler base unnecessary,” thus 
shaving “head room by as much as 
24 inches,” are credited with mak- 
ing it possible to install the new 
unit in limited spaces. The high 
combustion efficiency is attributed 
to “minimum heat radiation from a 
compact, insulated boiler and ex- 
tremely low ‘off period’ stand-by 
loss through a sealed power system.” 

The new forced-draft boiler-burn- 
er unit can be fired by gas, oil, on 
both and will serve the steam and 
hot water requirements of build- 
ings containing from 6000 to 60,000 
square feet of floor space, according 
to Petro. Output of the firebox unit 
is given as ranging from 396 to 1800 
MBTU per hour. 

Among the design-development 
features cited by the manufacturer 
are: Petro-Pac needs only a vent 
for exhaust gases since the pressure 
firing principle gives sufficient draft 
without a chimney; direct internal 
firing, by eliminating the problem 
of heat retention on the part of the 
refractory combustion lining, elim- 
inates the need for a_ refractory 
combustion chamber; the sealed 
combustion system delivers imme- 
diate heat absorption and _ halts 
heated air flow to the vent during 
“off” periods. 

Mention the JouRNAL oF Hous- 
ING when writing to: Petro, 3170 
West 106th Street, Cleveland 11. 


INSPECTION DOOR 

A pleasure to look at when it’s 
closed; a pleasure to work through 
when it’s open—that’s one way of 
introducing “the first high quality 
access door . . . for concealing and 
making accessible all types of me- 
chanical and electrical controls.” 

The words in quotes are used by 
Zurn Industries to describe their 
new line of Inspecdors, which come 
in a range of standard sizes in either 
square or rectangular shape. 

The manufacturer stresses safety 
and appearance as leading features 
of the Jnspecdors. The smooth ex- 
terior surface, for instance, not only 
contributes to a “modern, flush ap- 
pearance” but also helps to elim- 
inate nuisance claims by eliminat- 
ing projections that could damage 
clothing or injure people. Similarly, 
the rounded corners are seen both 


as enhancing the doors appearance 
as well as removing hazards to 
maintenance personnel. Again, a 
“properly proportioned frame . 
lends balance to the face of the 
unit” at the same time that it “al- 
lows optimum wall opening cov- 
erage,” while “hidden hinges help 
carry out the clean, smooth ex- 
ternal surface and permit a 180 de- 
gree door opening, allowing unob- 
structed access to controls and 
fittings.” 

Other advantages cited by the 
manufacturer include a heavy-duty, 
key-actuated lock for protection 
against tampering and ease of in- 
stallation in all types of wall and 
ceiling construction. 

Further information is available 
from: Plumbing Products Division, 
Zurn Industries, Incorporated, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. Be sure to mention 
the JOURNAL oF HousInc. 





Free Literature 











Bonding Concrete 

Methods of bonding concrete’ with 
Thiokol LP-Epoxy adhesives are described 
in detail in a 32-page Handbook of Appli- 
cation Methods available from: Inter- 
national Epoxy Corporation, 501 N.E. 33rd 
Street, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. Subjects 
covered include: overlays, vertical surface 
repairs, skidproofing, large crack repair, 
resurfacing, waterproofing, tuckpointing, 
and grouting dowels and holes. 


Catalog on Sealants 

The use of Hornflex Thiokol LP-32 Seal- 
ant for obtaining watertight joints and 
welds is described in a —— catalog that 
gives directions for surface preparation 
and application; physical properties and 
advantages; and quantity estimating. The 
catalog is available from: A. C. Horn 
Companies, 2133 85th Street, North Ber- 
gen, New Jersey. 


Sound Insulation with Metal Lath 

Sound Insulation Partitions and Floors 
is the subject of Technical Bulletin No. 11 
of the Metal Lath Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Engineers Building, Cleveland 14. 
Transmission losses, in decibels, are given 
for solid, hollow, and double partitions 
using various kinds of metal lath and 
plaster constructions, while the resistance 
of various floor assemblies to both tapping 
and air-borne sounds are also charted. 


Time Controls 

Ten wiring diagrams for control of 
heating, lighting, ventilating, and air con- 
ditioning are featured in Tork Time Con- 
trols’ Bulletin Number 72 on seven-day 
time switches. General applications are il- 
lustrated in lighting, air conditioning, and 
ventilating. The heating section shows 
both low voltage and line voltage systems 
and switching from high to low thermo- 
stat for night setback. Copies can be ob- 
tained from: Tork Time Controls, Incor- 
porated, Mount Vernon, New York. 
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RELOCATION NEWS— 
(Continued from page 266) 


tion or the moving and rehabilita- 
tion of existing buildings . . . with 
the aim of keeping rents really low. 
The second “gimmick”: land is to 
be leased to the group by the city. 

The goal is to provide about 100 
units for elderly coupics and single 
persons displaced by the city’s 
Ocean Park redevelopment project. 
It’s hoped that construction or re- 
habilitation will be finished by July 
1962. The city council has already 
budgeted funds for the purchase of 
two-thirds of an acre of land for 
these units and has promised to 
bring its total land purchases for 
the relocation housing up to two 
acres next year. The selected two 
acres are close to the ocean—as were 
the original homes of the relocatees 
—and also convenient to parks, civic 
centers, and a library. 

Federal Housing Administration 
approval for the venture has come 
in several forms, including 221 ap- 

roval last fall and a promise to 
cals arrange the terms of leasing of 
land by the city. 

Service Clubs Charities, Inc., the 
nonprofit organization that is spon- 
soring the project, is made up of 
members of civic and religions 
groups. The corporation was formed 
some years back to conduct charity 
days for various local causes at an 
amusement park adjacent to the 
clearance project; $10,000 from this 
year’s anticipated charity day pro- 
ceeds have been earmarked to either 
start moving existing buildings, or 
to provide the required 2 per cent 
for FHA Section 221 financing. 


The nonprofit organization spon- 
soring plan and the leased land 
idea were the brainchildren of the 
Citizens Progress Committee, a 
group of interested civic leaders ap- 
pointed by the mayor in 1958. 
Through its relocation subcommit- 
tee, the citizens group has been 
searching to find “an economically 
feasible way to provide additional 
housing in Santa Monica.” Recom- 
mendations of the committee, in 
modified form, have formed the 
core of the new plan. 

Another group of displacees from 
Ocean Park—the present property 
owners—are to be given priority to 
develop up to 300 units of multi- 
family housing in the area. The re- 
development agency is helping these 
owners organize suitable corpora- 
tions for developing either FHA 
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Section 213 cooperatives or Section 
220 or 221 housing units. Co-op 
minded residents are being put in 
touch with each other and are get- 
ting agency advice, and perhaps fi- 
nancing aid, to help them meet 
FHA requirements; legal advice to 
prospective buyers will be offered 
through a special subgroup of the 
Citizens Progress Committee. 

Meanwhile the agency has been 
going ahead with a lively program 
of more conventional relocation ef- 
forts as an assist to still a third 
group. A survey has indicated that 
another 137 dwelling units are still 
needed to provide for all families 
now in the area. The survey also 
shows that these needs can be met 
through the private rental market— 
where relocation representatives are 
busy scouting out suitable apart- 
ments—or through the Mar Vista 
public housing project of the Los 
Angeles county housing authority, 
only six miles from the clearance 
area. The agency is making per- 
sonal contact with all relocatees to 
assure them of the agency’s desire 
to really help and to outline pri- 
vate, public, and 221 housing op- 
portunities. In addition, the agency 
is enlisting aid from the bureau of 
public assistance and is checking 
out dwellings chosen by self-relo- 
catees, to make sure they conform 
to acceptable standards. 








COURT DECISIONS— 
(Continued from page 273) 


scribe what municipal services the 
projects were to receive free. The 
agreement describes the usual serv- 
ices as those which ‘are’ (in 1939) 
furnished free and those which may 
in the future be furnished free. The 
municipal sewer service was fur- 
nished free in 1939 when the co- 
operation agreement was entered 
into. It is a ‘usual municipal serv- 
ice’ that the city promised to pro- 
vide without charge to the author- 
ity for the ‘useful life of such Proj- 
ect.’ The words used are not words 
of condition, as appellant contends, 
but are words a description, and 
the trial court was correct in con- 
cluding that the city had exempted 
the authority from the payment of 
sewer charges for the ‘useful life of 
such Project.’” 


NORTH CAROLINA SUPREME COURT 
OKEYS STATE REDEVELOPMENT LAW 

On June 10, 1960 the supreme 
court of North Carolina unani- 
mously sustained the constitution- 





ality of the North Carolina rede- 
velopment law and the exercise of 
the power of eminent domain there- 
under. The court overruled the 
main contention in the case: that 
the taking of property by the power 
of eminent domain under the 
North Carolina statutes is not for 
the public use permitted under the 
constitution but constitutes a tak- 
ing of private property for a pri- 
vate use. 

(Redevelopment Commission of 
Greensboro, et al v. Security Na- 
tional Bank of Greensboro.) 


SEWER CHARGES PAYABLE BY 
HOUSING AUTHORITY, COURT SAYS 

At issue in Bristol Redevelop- 
ment and Housing Authority v. 
City of Bristol, Virginia was wheth- 
er the authority was entitled to free 
sewer services under its cooperation 
agreement with the city. At the 
time of the agreement, sewage was 
being discharged into Beaver Creek. 
Thereafter, the water control board 
of Virginia prohibited this type of 
discharge and the city was com- 
pelled to construct a sewage dis- 
posal and treatment plant at a cost 
of some 2 million dollars and adopt- 
ed and ordinance establishing rates 
for sewer services to liquidate this 
cost. For four years, the authority 
paid these rates and then brought 
this suit for construction of the co- 
operation agreement. In its June 
5, 1959 opinion, the circuit court of 
the city of Bristol held: 

“It would seem that it was not 
the intention of the parties to re- 
quire the City to discriminate 
against its other inhabitants. The 
sewer services furnished now are 
wholly different from the services 
heretofore furnished when the sew- 
age was being dumped into Beaver 
Creek. The City has been com- 
pelled to lay out and expend a con- 
siderable sum of money in order 
to comply with the laws of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, and in 
erecting a plant to treat the sewage. 
The City is not permitted to dump 
its sewage into Beaver Creek, as 
heretofore, and neither, I assume, 
would the Housing Authority be 
granted this privilege. It is the 
Court’s view that the services now 
being furnished the Housing Au- 
thority are wholly and totally dif- 
ferent from that heretofore fur- 
nished and I am of opinion that the 
City is not required to furnish this 
service free of charge under the 
terms of the aforesaid agreement.” 
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Personnel Exchange 





“PERSONNEL EXCHANGE” IS A FREE NAHRO SERVICE that op- 
erates as an informal “employment agency” exclusively serving the hous 


ing and urban renewal field. 


Readers of the JOURNAL are invited to 


inquire about jobseekers or jobs offered; to advertise positions available; 
or to solicit new positions through the column—all without cost. 


To take advantage of the NAHRO employment service, fill in the box at 
the bottom of this column and send it to NAHRO’s Chicago office. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Al64—Assistant Director 

Immediate opening in Kirkwood, Mis 
souri Land Clearance Authority where 
final project planning is under way on two 
projects. Accuracy, conscientiousness, ver- 
satility, prime requisites; degree and/or 
experience in planning, engineering, ar- 
chitecture, real estate, business, economics 
most desirable. Salary to $7200. Apply: 
Jan Chong, Executive Director, 211 South 
Kirkwood Road, Kirkwood 22, Missouri. 


Al165—Assistant Director 

Ihe National Association of Home Build- 
ers is recruiting for an assistant directo1 
for community facilities and urban re- 
newal. Salary is open. Candidates should 
have professional standing in planning, 
public administration, geography, civil 
engineering, or a related field and exten- 
sive knowledge of the federal urban re- 
newal program. Position calls for ability 
to advise association members on com- 
munity development and renewal. Send 
resumé, with salary requirement, to: Rob- 
ert C. Lederman, Director, Community 
Facilities and Urban Renewal, National 
Association of Home Builders, 1625 L. 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Al66—Urban Renewal Director 

Ihe Housing Commission for the City 
of Canton, Ohio (population (126,000) is 
seeking an experienced urban renewal di- 
rector to assume charge of its two-year-old 
program, a project consisting of clearance, 
rehabilitation, and development of a ten- 
acre park. “Workable program” has been 
approved and a “general neighborhood 
renewal plan application” is almost ready 
to go to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Candidate must have had high 
degree of experience in planning and 
urban renewal, plus knowledge of federal 
regulations. Starting salary: $9000. Con- 
tact: R. L. Warner, Acting Director, De- 
partment of Urban Renewal, 203 Market 
Avenue South, Canton 2, Ohio. 


A167—Executive Director-Manager 
Applications are being accepted for the 
position of executive director and housing 
manager with the Springfield, Illinois, 
housing authority. Program consists of 
599 units of low-rent housing, known as 
John Hay Homes, and a 1514-acre urban 
redevelopment program, with acquisition, 
relocation, and demolition completed. Sal- 
ary: $7000, with annual increases, based 
on qualifications, to $9400. Send resumé, 


July 1960 


including administrative and manage 
ment experience, to: John E. Sankey, Chair- 
man Board of Commissioners, Springfield 
Housing Authority, 701 Illinois Building 
Springheld, Hlinois 


Al168—Renewal, Housing Specialist 

Philadelphia needs an urban renewal 
and housing specialist to serve in the 
Office of Development Coordinator, a 
branch of the mayor's office responsible 
for developing renewal policy, coordinat 
ing programs of housing and renewal 
agencies, developing proposals for legisla- 
tive changes, working out and testing new 
renewal techniques, drafting testimony, 
writing speeches, etc. Since staff is small, 
variety of training, skills and /or experience 
is needed, plus flexibility and ability to 
work under pressure. Experience should 
be in housing, urban renewal, public ad 
ministration, or related fields and should 
evidence skill in research, writing, and 
working with community groups and offi 
cials at all levels. Salary open, depending 
on qualifications. Civil service examina 
tion required. Apply: Office of Develop 
ment Coordinator, 620 Penn Square Build 
ing, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


A169—Community Planner 

Madison, Wisconsin’s redevelopment au- 
thority is seeking a community planner 
to assist director in research study formu 
lation, program planning, and fiscal plan- 
ning and control of projects. Candidates 
should hold college degree in architecture, 
city planning, economics, engineering, 


geography, landscape architecture, law, 
public administration, or sociology—with 
courses in accounting, plus at least two 
years experience in urban renewal plan 
ning or project financial planning. US. 
citizenship required. Salary: $6182 to 
$7692. Apply: City Personnel Department, 
104 City-County Building, Madison © 
Wisconsin 


A170—Two Renewal Positions 

Iwo positions are available with the 
East Orange (New Jersey) Housing Au 
thority. which is currently undertaking 
two urban renewal projects and the ce 
velopment of 300 units of public housing 
College degrees preferred, although not 
necessary, for both posts 

Assistant Executive Director, to be 1 
sponsible for supervising the relocation 
and property management staffs as well as 
offering administrative assistance to the 
director. Position requires experience in 
urban renewal and/or public housing 
Salary: $7500, with step increases to $9500 

Rehabilitation Director to be respon 
sible for carrying out an urban renewal 
rehabilitation program “which has the 
possibilities of being one of the most 
successful in the country.” Candidates 
should know small home construction 
mortgage financing, and be able to work 
with owners and citizen groups 

Write: George R. Genung Jr., Executive 
Director, Housing Authority of the City 
of East Orange, City Hall, East Orange, 
New Jersey 


A171—Housing Managers 

Through the New York City Civil Sery 
ice Commission, the New York City Hous 
ing Authority is setting up an employment 
list of housing manager eligibles from 
which it expects to draw over the next 
several years. No residence requirements 
Salary range from $7100 to and including 
$8900, with annual increments and a lon 
gevity increment of $300 each. From these 
positions experienced employees may ad 
vance to senior and chief management 
positions through promotional examina 
tions. Typical assignments: managing me 
dium size housing project or group of 
projects, or a slum clearance site, includ 
ing physical plant, tenant and community 
relations, and recreational activities. Mini 
mum requirements: four-year college de 
gree, plus three years’ executive or ad 
ministrative experience in a large organi 
zation and three years of satisfactory, paid 
experience in real estate or housing man 
agement. Managerial experience may sub 





TO PLACE A FREE AD... 
in the “Personnel Exchange” 


ADDRESS:. 





column, fill in the blanks below. 
Then clip the box and mail it, together with pertinent informa 
tion—job description, requirements, experience, salary data—to: 
the JouRNAL oF Housinc, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 


NAME OF AGENCY OR INDIVIDUAL WISHING TO ADVERTISE: 


Ap To RuN BLIND OR WITH SIGNATURE?................... ; 


Ap To Run: ONCE........ ? TWICe........ ? UNTIL FuRTHER NOTICE ? 
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PERSONNEL EXCHANGE— 
(Continued from preceding page) 
stitute for college education, on a year 
for-year basis; also, a master’s degree or 
30 graduate credits in public administra 
tion, with major work in housing ot 
real estate management, may substitute 
for one year of the required experience 
Combination of equivalent education and 
experience will also be accepted but high 
school graduation is mandatory. 

Mailed applications must be filed Sep 
tember 7-September 27, 1960; requests for 
ago honored until September 22 
only. Filing fee: $5. Written test will be 
held in New York City, tentatively No 
vember 28, 1960. Address request for ap 
plication form to Samuel Gray, Depart 
ment of Personnel, New York City Civil 
Service Commission, 96 Duane Street, New 
York 7, New York. 


A172—Renewal Planner 

The Redevelopment Agency and Plan 
ning Board of Newport, Rhode Island in 
vites applications for renewal planner, 
first resident planning position to be 
opened. City is in second year undet 
“workable program” approval; is presently 
planning an unusual and challenging 
urban renewal project of modernizing 
blighted waterfront business district while 
preserving and restoring historic sites 
within the area. Planner with renewal ex 
perience and feeling for antiquity will fill 
the bill. Send resume and salary require- 
ments to Redevelopment Agency, City 
Hall, Newport, Rhode Island. 
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A1l73—Executive Director 

Housing Authority of the City of Terre 
Haute, Indiana, newly organized, seeks 
executive director for 500-unit low-rent 
public housing program now in develop- 
ment. Requisites: adequate experience in 
public housing or related fields to admin 
ister program. Salary open, based upon 
qualifications. Write: Mrs. Howard Ste- 
vens, Chairman, c/o Mayor's Office, City 
Hall, Terre Haute, Indiana 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W71—Male—Administrator, Manager 

Public housing management executive, 
presently employed in large development 
prefers to locate on Pacific Coast, in or 
near Bay Area. Candidate's background 
includes all phases of management: leas 
ing and occupancy, budgets, maintenance, 
re-examinations, accounting, purchasing. 
staff standards and procedures, and public 
relations. Long experience includes both 
federal and local authorities 


W74—Male—Relocation, Management 
Candidate with long-term social work 
background seeks post as a relocation spe 
cialist, housing project manager, or related 
position. Background includes vocational 
rehabilitation of the handicapped, commu 
nity relations work aiming to improve in 
tergroup relations, labor analysis, directing 
of welfare programs for wartime displaced 
persons, as well as seven years of social case- 
work. Candidate holds a BA and graduate 


social work certificate from University of 
Minnesota 


W75—Male, 52—Community Organizer 

Candidate, now employed as executive 
director of a citizens planning group, is 
seeking a new position in community 
planning, conservation, and/or organi- 
zation—particularly where the values of 
self help must be demonstrated to citizens 
Candidate has had 21 years’ experience 
with a newspaper in the midwest and I4 
years in public relations work, both in 
and out of the community conservation 
program 


W76—Male—Executive Director 

Director with over 14 years experience 
with a southern housing authority seeks 
similar position in new city. Experience 
includes management of more than 4500 
units plus two Title I projects, one of 
which has been successfully completed 
and sold out. Candidate is a retired army 
colonel, married, with no minor children 
in excellent health, and ready to start 


W77—Male—Community Organization 

Recent University of Michigan social 
work graduate seeks position in commu- 
nity organization for urban renewal. Can- 
didate is free to move to any part of the 
country where opportunity warrants. Ex- 
perience includes field work for Detroit's 
Commission on Community Relations and 
participation in project designed to im- 
prove training of teachers for work in 
changing neighborhoods. 
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